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A PERIL OF SPRING. 


EXPRESS TRAIN ON MOUNTAIN ROAD BARELY ESCAPES DASHING INTO A ROCKSLIDE CAUSED BY THAWING SNOW AND ICE. 
Drawn by H. G. Dari. 
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HiaWatha 


Sparkling 
Natural Lithia 


holds the world’s highest awards in 
competition with over three hundred 
including all the well known table 
waters at the two greatest World’s 
Fairs. 

First in purity. 

First in effervescent life. 

First in palatableness. 

First as a Natural Lithia Water. 

First in the estimation of all who 
have used it. 

When you order a sparkling water, 
be sure it is a genuinely pure Natural 
Lithia bottled at the Spring—that’s 
Hiawatha. 

A booklet will be sent free if you address 


Levis ft ara Cheaur 


Minneapolis 
St. Paul 


Distributors 
New York Chicago 


For the 
Hiawatha Spring Company 
Order ‘‘Hiawatha”’ today. 
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'ypewriter-Users! 


New Remington [lodels ? 


Have you tried the New 


Remington Escapement ? 


If not, then vou have yet to know the latest and greatest improvement of the 
The New Remington Models make easier work and 
lo better work and More Work thin any 
REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
325-327 Broadway, New York 
BRANCHES EVEk . WHERE 


writing machine. 


typewriter has ever done before. 
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Ham and Eggs 


ea thin slice of Premium Ham, dip in 
ate lightly dr ‘ t ck 


sprigs 
frying 
king.) 

















THE FAMOUS 


Twentieth Century Limited 


OF THE 








IS THE 


Great Kighteen Hour Train . between 


New York and Chicago. 
It saves a day, and practically: makes 
the run in a night. 


Nothing quite equals it. 


A copy of the 52-page Illustrated Catalogue. giving a synopsis of each of 
the forty-one books now comprising the New York Ceuntral’s ‘+ Four-Track 
Series,’’ as well as a small halt-tone reproduction of each of eleven beautiful 
etchings of scenery along our line, will be sent free, postpaid, to any address, on 
receipt of a two-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, Manager General Advertis- 
ing Department, Room 186, Grand Central Station, New York. 


C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, New York. 
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NOTHING BUT KINDLING WOOD LEFT OF A DOZEN RESIDENCES—DAMAGED COTTON MILL IN THE DISTANCE.— Bell. 




















VIEW OF THE STORM-SWEPT DISTRICT LOOKING EAST FROM TWENTY-THIRD AVENUE.—Ciark. 




















A SCENE OF RUIN AND DESOLATION—MAIN PORTION OF TPE RI'SINESS SECTION DESTROYED—SITE (X) OF ELMIRA RESTAURANT, IN WHICH SEVERAL PERSONS LOST THEIR LIVES—Bell, 


APPALLING SWEEP OF THE TERRIBLE TORNADO IN MISSISSIPPI. 


FLOURISHING CITY OF MERIDIAN STRUCK BY A TERRIFIC STORM WHICH DESTROYED $1,250,000 WORTH OF PROPERTY 
AND KILLED FIFTY AND INJURED FIFTY-THREE PERSONS, 
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Roosevelt’s Fool-Republican Enemies. 


ELSON W. ALDRICH, of Rhode Island, and two 
or three of his Republican associates on the in- 
terstate commerce committee, may have thought that 
they won a great personal triumph over President 
Roosevelt when, with the aid of the Democratic mem- 
bers of the committee, they placed the Hepburn rail- 
way-rate regulation bill in charge of Benjamin R. 
Tillman, of South Carolina, when it was reported to 
the Senate. The honor of leadership in championing 
the bill in the Senate belonged to Jonathan P. Dol- 
liver, of lowa, who enthusiastically favored this meas- 
ure, and who had drawn up a bill of his own on the 
same lines for introduction in the Senate, and who is 
a Republican of stalwart mould. The Rhode Island- 
er’s idea was to discredit the bill with Republicans by 
making it appear to be a Democratic measure, and he 
also thought he would humiliate the President by put- 
ting the bill in control of a man who had savagely as- 
sailed him in the Senate a few days earlier. Aldrich 
failed, as did many other Republicans and many Dem- 
ocrats, when they conspired to abase Presidents of 
their own parties. 

When Conkling and a few other Republicans aban- 
doned and abused President Hayes in the early part 
of his term, they aided in turning the Senate against 
their party in the second half of the term and in 
increasing the Democratic lead in the House. His 
action at that time turned many Republicans against 
Conkling, and helped to overthrow him in the Garfield- 
Robertson fight of 1881. When Blaine, in attempting 
to humiliate President Arthur, secretly aided the foes 
of Arthur and Charles J. Folger, in the governorship 
canvass of 1882 in New York, he prepared the way 
for his own and the Republican party’s defeat in the 
presidential canvass of 1884. Nemesis has hit Al- 
drich and his coterie of Republican opponents of the 
President, as she did Conkling and Blaine. She has 
not hit them quite so dramatically or so disastrously, 
but she has hit them more quickly. Their trick 
strengthened railway-rate regulation and has made 
hundreds of thousands of new friends for Roosevelt 
among the people. 

Benjamin F. Wade and Henry Winter Davis at- 
tacked President Lincoln fiercely in the early part of 
the presidential campaign of 1864, in a letter in the 
New York Tribune, because he killed their recon- 
struction bill by his pocket veto. He had a State 
restoration policy of his own, which we now know 
would have done the work immeasurably better than 
it could have been accomplished under the bill which 
he vetoed, and far better than it was done under the 
bill passed by Congress after his assassination. His 
Republican enemies made loud threats against him 
during the canvass, thinking they could thus humiliate 
him and weaken him with the country, but the people 
re-elected him by a tremendous majority. Not many 
persons except students of history remember Wade or 
Davis to-day, while Lincoln’s name is written across 
the sky. 

Do Messrs. Aldrich and his corporal’s guard of Re- 
publican implacables remember what became of their 
congeners of Old Hickory’s day? ‘‘ It will kill him, 
sir; kill him dead. He will never kick, sir; never 
kick.’’ These were the words of Calhoun, the leading 
spirit among a few Democratic Senators who, for one 
reason and another, hated Jackson, and intended to 
defeat the confirmation of Van Buren, his nominee for 
minister to London. By the aid of the Whigs, who 
were deservedly condemned by all fair-minded men 
for lending themselves to this Democratic conspiracy 
against a Democratic President and his worthy nomi- 
nee, the Democratic Aldriches of three-quarters of a 
century ago rejected Van Buren. This was a few 
months before the Democratic national convention of 
1832. Retribution instantly struck the plotters. In- 
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stead of degrading Jackson in the eyes of the people 
and of ending Van Buren’s career, it sent a wave of 
indignation over the country. Jackson was renomi- 
nated and Van Buren was put in the second place on 
the ticket. ‘“‘ You have broken a minister and made a 
Vice-President,’’ said Benton to the Democratic con- 
spirators. They also made a President. The ticket 
of 1832 was overwhelmingly victorious, and Van Buren 
himself was made President in 1836. 

In order to make it plain that the people’s govern- 
ment belongs to the people and not to the special inter- 
ests, it is possible that the people may, even against 
his will, have to re-elect President Roosevelt in 1908. 

American political history has many warnings for 
Aldrich and his cabal of Republican reactionaries. 

e e 


Germany’s Trouble with France. 


A DELIBERATE purpose seems to exist on the part 

of certain European writers to create a wrong 
impression in the United States regarding the policy 
of the German Emperor in all parts of the globe, and 
now especially in Morocco. Fortunately, the German 
ambassador at Washington, Baron von Sternburg, in 
whom the American people have come to place the 
highest confidence, has seen the propriety of clearly 
defining, in a public interview, the policy of the Em- 
peror in Morocco, basing every statement on docu- 
ments which formed the foundation of the Algeciras 
discussion. The animus of the criticisms of Baron 
von Sternburg’s statement, which have emanated from 
certain quarters, is not difficult to understand, but that 
his statement has been productive of a far better un- 
derstanding of the complicated Moroccan difficulty is 
undeniable. 

Instead of seeking to provoke hostilities, the Ger- 
man Emperor has been endeavoring to reach a peacea- 
ble arrangement with France, and for that reason he 
urged the conference at Algeciras. The German am- 
bassador points out that Germany is contending for a 
very important principle, to which the commercial side 
of the question is of secondary importance. That 
principle is embodied in the policy of Emperor William, 
which, in the language of the ambassador, is ‘‘to 
preserve the status quo in all countries whose rights 
rest on the laws of nations.’’ Baron von Sternburg 
says emphatically that “‘it is this policy alone which 
has enabled Emperor William to maintain peace in 
Germany since the time when he became the leader of 
that nation nineteen years ago, and to keep her out of 
the wars in which the great Powers have since then 
been engaged.’’ 

Baron von Sternburg shows that the main question 
at Algeciras is that of equal rights for all in Morocco, 
and of the ‘‘open door.’’ Germany contends that the 
police should be given an international character, and 
that the new bank of Morocco should have the same, 
allowing no special rights to France or to any other 
Power. France opposes both propositions, despite 
their obvious equity, justice, and propriety. It is for- 
tunate that Baron von Sternburg has given to the 
American people at this juncture sucha clear and lucid 
statement of the much involved and thoroughly mis- 
understood situation in Morocco. His statement cer- 
tainly tends to show that Germany has far more justice 
in her contentions than she has been credited with. 

a * 


The Anti-gambling Bill at Albany. 


At LAST, in response to the repeated and insistent 

demands of the better class of citizens in New 
York State, a bill has been introduced in the Legisla- 
ture at Albany repealing that section of the Percy- 
Gray law which exempts race-track inclosures from 
the operation of the penal code as it applies to gam- 
bling. This section of the Percy-Gray act reads as fol- 
lows: ‘“‘ When an exclusive penalty is provided by 
law for an act hereby prohibited the permitting of the 
use of premises for the doing of the act in such cases 
shall not be deemed a violation hereof (of this act) or 
of section 343 of this penal code.’’ This sentence was 
inserted in the law by the Legislature of 1895, acting 
at the bidding of the race-track gamblers, whose busi- 
ness had been placed in jeopardy by the adoption of 
an anti-gambling amendment to the State constitu- 
tion in the year previous. The Percy-Gray law, as 
thus enacted, practically nullified the amendment, and 
under it race-track gambling has gone on for ten 
years precisely as it did before. A more shameful 
and dastardly subversion of the will of the people has 
never been perpetrated in the Empire State. The 
Percy-Gray law has been a foul stain upon the statute- 
books ever since it was placed there. It is a direct 
and open concession to the disorderly and criminal ele- 
ments of the population, and has led to an immeasur- 
able amount of vice, crime, and misery. By its pro- 
vision whereby five per cent. of the gate receipts of 
the racing iaclosures are turned over to the agricul- 
tural societies of the State, it makes the people a 
partner in the gambling business and a sharer of its 
ill-gotten gains. Not one consideration in the inter- 
ests of public morals or sound public policy can be 
urged in favor of this law as it stands ; it has no de- 
cent excuse for being. The only thing to do is to 
pass the bill repealing the section quoted and thus 
free the State from the odium of a gambling-license 
bill. 

Governor Higgins was a State senator when the 
Percy-Gray bill was passed, and, to his everlasting 
credit be it said, he was one of the half-dozen 
men in the senate who had the moral courage to vote 
against it. He has now expressed himself as strongly 
in favor of the repealing act. It is inconceivable that 
any State legislator who has a character to sustain 
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will fail to approve the repealing bill. It should need 
no argument to secure the support of every legislator 
interested in the moral welfare of the community. 
And now is the time of all times when all the 
churches, without regard, to denominational lines, the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, the Christian 
Endeavor Societies, and other agencies of religion and 
reform, should set their forces at work upon the State 
Legislature. In the anti-gambling bill an opportunity 
is presented for doing a service for the cause of public 
morals such as has not been afforded for a decade. 
Here is specific work to do for the promotion of public 
righteousness. The churches of the Empire State are 
strong enough to force the passage of this repealing 
bill if they will unite to that end. The specific thing 
to do is for the individual members of the churches to 
write letters to their senators and assemblymen urg- 
ing favorable action on the pending bill, and for the 
churches and other religious bodies to declare for the 
bill and send up petitions in its behalf. If such work 
as this is done at once the measure can be passed and 
the State relieved from the reproach which it now 
bears of being the only commonwealth in the Union 
which throws the sanction of law around the gambling 


vice. 
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The Plain Truth. 


ARE THERE two John D. Rockefellers? It must 

be. At the very time that the newspapers were 
full of sensational stories of the flight of the great 
Standard Oil magnate to escape an inquisitorial in- 
vestigation, and while the alleged fugitive was being 
roundly denounced as a Shylock, a skinflint, a man not 
above taking the pennies from a dead child’s eyes, the 
Associated Press was reporting that one John D. 
Rockefeller had just added to his list of princely gifts 
to various deserving institutions one of $35,000 to 
complete a Young Men’s Christian Association build- 
ing in Tarrytown, N. Y. Which is the real John D.? 


- 

[ATER ADVICES from Japan serve only to accen- 

tuate the appeal which President Roosevelt made 
some weeks ago in behalf of the famine-stricken 
provinces of the empire. Much has already been 
given, but much more will be needed. The small 
margin which, at best, separates many Japanese of 
the north from starvation has disappeared with the 
failure of crops. Generous as their fellow-country- 
men may be, they are not able, with all their own 
crushing burdens of taxation consequent upon the war, 
to go to their rescue, and help must be sought from 
without. As the President says, Americans may well 
spare of their abundance to aid the suffering of a 
friendly nation. We extended our moral support to 
the Japanese during their war with Russia, and that 
was all that we could do. Now is the time to show 
our sympathy for them in a real and tangible way. 
We have enormous stores of corn and wheat over 
from last fall’s crops. A good many thousand tons 
of it should find their way to the starving Japanese at 
the earliest possible date. 


WRITER in a current periodical describes the Isth- 
mus of Panama as a land where ‘‘the flowers 
have no odor and the birds no song,’’ and whose whole 
“‘aspect is one of darkness, treachery, and curse.”’ 
If this is true, should not the American administrators 
of the Panama Canal, the men who have gone into 
this ‘‘gloomy, God-forsaken country’’ to carry out 
the bidding of the American people and build the 
great waterway which is to do so much for the com- 
mercial interests not only of the United States, but of 
the whole world, receive at least a fair amount of con- 
sideration while they are beginning their task, and not 
be subjected to the petty nagging, fault-finding, and 
ill-tempered criticism of aset of men who know nothing 
of the actual conditions prevailing at the isthmus, and 
care nothing for the enterprise except to obstruct its 
progress in every possible way? it is undoubtedly true 
that the climatic and physical obstacles to be overcome 
in the territory traversed by the canal are very great, 
and it will require a vast amount of patience, skill, and 
resourcefulness to meet and solve all the problems in- 
volved. But we are confident that President Roose- 
velt and his advisers on the canal commission will do 
all this successfully if they are not harassed at every 
step by malcontents and obstructionists at home. 


THAT THE United States Senate is just now under 

a cloud of public disfavor, much of it deserved, is 
clearly evident, but no fair-minded and well-balanced 
American citizen can sympathize with the torrent of 
reckless and indiscriminate abuse which certain period- 
icals are pouring out upon that body. It is better to be 
just and truthful, even when dealing with the Senate. 
It is grossly unjust to convey the impression, as one 
of these magazine critics is doing, that two-thirds of 
the members of the present Senate are selfish, greedy, 
and corrupt, the creatures of corporations, and un- 
worthy of the confidence and esteem of the American 
people. Possibly a few Senators may be deserving of 
this opprobrium, but the large majority, and the con- 
trolling element, are men of character and ability, 
and as much entitled to popular respect as any body 
of men who have occupied their places. They are 
liable to errors of judgment in common with the rest 
of mankind, but that they are a mere set of obstinate 
obstructionists, bent on serving their own interests 
and defeating the popular will, we do not believe. 
Much less do we believe that they are mostly 
“‘thieves’’ and “‘ grafters,’’ as one of these magazin- 
ists has asserted. Honest and intelligent criticism of 
the Senate is always in order, but billingsgate is not 
criticism and will do more harm than good. 
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PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT 


HE PUBLIC was interested and startled recently 

rather more than the circumstances warranted, 
perhaps by the an- 
nouncement that a 
young man, Joseph M. 
Patterson, of Chicago, 
had become a socialist. 
He did not explain what 
doctrines influenced his 
mind, but confessed he 
did not know just what 
socialism meant. He 
only knew that he had 
quit the Republican 
family for the Demo- 
cratic on the municipal- 
ownership platform, 
and, finding that more 
of a theory than of prac- 
tical value to the masses, 
became dissatisfied and 
made the leap into so- 
cialism as a land that 
might agree with his 
temperament and_ be- 
liefs. Mr. Patterson is 
the grandson of one of 
the founders of the Re- 
publican party, Joseph 
Medill, who was famous 
as the editor of the Chicago Tribune, and he is the 
son of the paper’s editor-in-chief and publisher, R. W. 
Patterson. This rich young man left Yale to take up 
editorial work on the family paper, and at the age of 
twenty-six was the chief editorial writer. The im- 
pressionable and impetuous editor caught the munici- 
pal-ownership fever, resigned his position, and took 
the stump for Mayor Dunne. He was rewarded with 
an appointment as commissioner of public works of 
Chicago. He found the place so beset by politicians 
and red tape that he could not put his radical ideas 
into practice. In resigning he praised Dunne as the 
best mayor Chicago ever had, but not radical enough 
in his ideas. Mr. Patterson believes in the limit of 
government ownership — that is, everything that 
affects the masses ought to be owned and operated by 
the people. He would radically revise the laws and 
curb the great fortunes and incomes of the million- 
aires. This young radical’s father says his boy is a 
fanatic, but harmless. 

















JOSEPH M. PATTERSON, 


A former Republican editor, who 
recently quit a Democrati 
office tor socialism. 
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N THE SELECTION of David C. Owen for post- 

master of Milwaukee, President Roosevelt has 
again given evidence of 
his determination to 
recognize the younger 
element in the Repub- 
lican party, and to break 
through the precedent 
of reward for party 
work only after long 
years of service. Mr. 
Owen is under forty 
years of age, but his 
talent for organization 
and executive ability 
was observed at the 
last national convention 
when Sergeant-at-arms 
Stone made him his first 
assistant, which led soon 
after to his being ap- 
pointed sergeant-at- 
arms of the Western 
branch of the national 
campaign, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. 
The compliment is all 
the more conspicuous 
because of the circum- 
stances that brought 
about his appointment as postmaster. The two con- 
gressmen from Milwaukee were supporting two other 
men for the place, but did not agree within the time 
stipulated by the Postmaster-General ; thereupon Mr. 
Cortelyou named Mr. Owen, thus ending a protracted 
and somewhat spirited contest over that important 
office. Mr. Owen’s genial manner and striking per- 
sonality have won for him many friends. 

















DAVID C. OWEN, 


Just appointed postmaster of Milwau- 
ee after a long and spirited 
contest. 


[7 IS A RARE thing for an American business house 

to be able to celebrate 100 years of active life, and 
when that centenary commemorated a century on the 
same site, with the same product and the uninterrupt- 
ed control by the same family, the incident is all the 
more remarkable. Probably there is only one com- 
mercial concern in the country that has been able to 
do that, Colgate & Company, soap manufacturers, of 
New York City. To celebrate this anniversary Col- 
gate & Company recently closed its mammoth plant, 
hired a huge hall, and played hosts to its 1,000 em- 
ployés. Two employés present had served the firm 
for nearly half a century, and there were 100 who had 
served from fifteen to forty-five years—a compliment 
to both firm and workers. A booklet was gotten out 
for the occasion, giving the history of American soap. 
The generous hosts were Richard M., Austen, Gilbert, 
Sidney M., and Russell Colgate—all grandsons of the 
founder of the firm—William Colgate. As an example 
of business probity this firm is to be commended. 





OME TIME AGO the German Emperor made a 
change in his army commander, and Marshal 
Count von Schlieffen was retired in favor of Count 
Helmuth von Moltke, nephew of the ablest military 
strategist Germany ever had. No military order of 
the Kaiser’s ever was more severely criticised, and no 
chief-of-staff ever was sicker of his berth than von 

















THREE GERMAN MILITARY CHIEFTAINS. 


Ihe Kaiser (at left) consulting Count von Moltke, the new chief-of-stafft 
(centre) and General Baron von Golz (at right). 


Moltke. According to the critical accounts, the new 
actual head of the vast German army has not a par- 
ticle of his uncle’s military genius. The general staff 
officers and the division commanders are never weary 
of criticising their new chief, who takes it all good- 
naturedly. Von Moltke did not seek the place, for he 
is without ambition, but the Kaiser forced it upon 
him. He told his sovereign that he was incompetent, 
but Emperor William has a will of his own, and he 
thought his favorite was abler than the latter was 
willing to admit. It is said that the Kaiser remarked : 
** Sir, in time of war I shall be chief-of-staff, and in time 
of peace any one can do the work.’’ The manceuvres 
last autumn showed that the new chief was a better 
strategist than others credited him with being. The 
accompanying picture shows the new chief-of-staff, the 
Kaiser, and General Baron von Golz, of the general 
staff, the reorganizer of the Turkish army. 
ONDON PUNCH is an English national institution, 
which for generations has been religiously read 

















OWEN SEAMAN, 
The new director of English humor, as editor ot Punch.—Sketch. 


and risibly enjoyed. That its unctuous humor is a 
standing joke of itself in America is the despair of all 
Britons, but this aged paper represents, as does the 
London Times, the national characteristics. Being of 
itself an institution, the change in editorship becomes 
a national event of almost as much importance as a 
change in ministry. Sir Francis Burnand, the retiring 
editor, has been on Punch for forty-four years, and 
few Englishmen are so much admired and honored. 
In that time he wrote 120 plays. The new editor, 
Owen Seaman, has been brought up on Punch and is 
alive to the traditions and necessities of English 
humor. He is a Cambridge man, and his friends— 
English—declare that he is a born humorist. His 
earliest work on the funny paper was in 1894, when he 
contributed a parody on Kipling. Mr. Seaman is first 
of all a parodist and a good-natured cynic, reveling in 
satirical verse. He has got fun from the elections in 
rhyme, and this wit appealed to the readers of the pa- 
per. He joined the staff in 1897, and at the age of 
forty-four becomes the director of English humor. 
His most famous book is ‘‘ The Battle of the Boys.”’ 


N MARCH SECOND, Senator Wiiliam B. Allison, 
of Iowa, observed his seventy-seventh birthday, 
and two days later his 
forty-third anniversary 
as a continuous member 
of Congress. This faith- 
ful and honest public 
servant is an excellent 
type of the old Senate 
and its traditions. He 
has given his life to 
his country, and not a 
breath of scandal ever 
was heard against him 
—a tribute that cannot 
be excelled. Mr. Alli- 
son was one of the sec- 
retaries of the conven- 
tion that first nominated 
Lincoln, and he an- 
nounced the nomination. 
He was elected to the 
House in 1863, and at 
once made Iowa felt in 
Washington. Ten years 
later he was chosen a 
Senator, and no man 
has wielded greater in- 
fluence for the good of 
the country. The Sen- 
ator’s record for continuous service in Congress is 
only exceeded by one other, and is the first in the 
Senate. He has three years of his present term to 
serve, and another term is his only ambition. His 
friends are confident that he will round out half a 
century in Congress. Physically and mentally the 
Senator appears to be about sixty years old, for his 
health is perfect and his mind keen. He never misses 
a day, although he has some of the most arduous com- 
mittee assignments. His word is as good as his bond, 
and he is affectionately called the “‘ uncrowned king 
of the Senate.’’ Senator Frye is the nearest compet- 
itor for the Congress service record and Senator Mor- 
gan for the Senate record ; but both are far behind 
the Iowan in that respect. Two Senators are older 
than Mr. Allison, Pettus, of Alabama, being eighty- 
five, and Morgan, of Alabama, eighty-two. It is re- 
markable that all three are in splendid health and 
look good for several years more of service. This trio 
is looking forward to re-election. 
a 
‘THE AMERICAN public, and American newspaper 
men in particular, rejoiced in the good fortune 
which lately befell Sir 
Alfred Harmsworth, the sR 
enterprising English ed- 1S t<« , 
itor and newspaper a Ph. 
proprietor, who made a 4 
tour of this country last 
year. The good fortune 
consists in the peerage 
bestowed upon him by 
King Edward as a mark 
of recognition for the 
distinguished service the 
former has rendered to 
English journalis=™m. 
Lord Northcliffe, as the 
ennobled journalist is 
now known, is the owner 
of several dailies and 
other periodicals, and 
has infused into all the 
publications under his 
control much that is 
best and worthiest in 
American newspapers 
and magazines. Lady 
Northcliffe is specially Wife of the famous English newspa- 
worthy to share the saa’ aeeme rm 
honors heaped upon her 
husband, since it is to the encouragement, sympathy, 
and active co-operation of his wife that Lord North- 
cliffe owes, in a very large degree, the success which 
has attended his enterprises. Her maiden name was 
Mary Elizabeth Milner, and when they were married 
he was almost as poor as church mice are said to be. 
But to young Harmsworth’s own stock of pluck, hope, 
and courage she added an equal amount of her own, 
and with this capital they have together fought their 
fight for fame and fortune, and have won. Their 
married life is said to have been a typically happy one. 
They have no children of their own, and so have be- 
come patron saints to the children of other people. 
Their summer camp for poor waifs of London has 
brought happiness to thousands of little ones, and they 
are large and constant givers to many other charities 
and philanthropies. 




















SENATOR W. B. ALLISON, 
Who, at the age of seventy-seven, 
has served forty-three years 
in Congress. 

















LADY NORTHCLIFFE, 
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HERE SEEMS to be an epidemic of polaritis, judg- 
ing from the many plans of audacious and death- 
defying men who would carry the pole by assault since 
strategy has failed. The old-fashioned way of steam- 
ing as far as’possible and then using dogs has gone 
out of style. Now it is air-ships and autos that will 
be used to conquer the last bit of obstinate space yet 
defying man. Walter Wellman will use the air-ship 
method and, will be able to start when summer comes. 
The Duke of Abruzzi, who has been farthest north 
of any man, will try again to reach the vole. 
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The Home and the Household 





HERE IS little need of advising women in the 
summer to go outdoors. It is in the cold 
months that they need to be reminded of the san- 
itary and moral effects 
of free exposure to the 
open sky. It is impos- 
sible to express to any 
one who has not thor- 
oughly tried it the posi- 
tive hygienic benefits of a regular daily walk. 
Do not complain, as many women do, that the 
trouble of donning street attire is too great. 
Searcely any price is too high to pay for the 
privilege of walking abroad each day in the fresh 
air, even when the thermometer stands low. 
Ordinary colds, nervousness, dyspepsia, insomnia, 
and many other ills may often be driven away by 
this simple means, and “‘the blues ”’ are almost 
always banished by it. Slights and neglects which 
may have made the blood boil and the heart ache 
begin to seem trivial as one steps onward to the 
music of the wind. A new zest for life is born. 
The vision is cleared. The fagged mind regains 
itstone. Every intelligent woman has heard these 
truths over and over again, yet not one-half, 
perhaps not one-third, of the whole number prac- 
tice this cheap and easy cure-all. 

You may protest that you have lamenesses and 
weaknesses which make long walks impracticable 
for you. Then take several short walks daily. Be 
sure that you are dressed loosely and have light, 
short skirts. You will be astonished to see what 
five or six brief strolls of only a half-mile or so 
each will do for you. Drive as much as you can. 
In some way get fresh air daily, and a great deal 
of it. You maysay, ‘‘ Oh, I am much on my feet 
about my house during the day. I get exercise 
enough without walking.’’ If you are so fortu- 
‘nate as to have an al fresco kitchen, then this ex- 
ercise is all that you require. But it is ever and 





Women Need 
Outdoor Exercise 

















around their necks. Their dark hair is plastered 
cown smoothly, and in low loops at the back are 
the numerous ornaments in which Chinese women 
delight. The meeting is very unlike the usual 
club meeting. The majority of the members 
bring their children, which are of all sizes and 
ages. On the platform sit the exponents of re- 
form, who, like Miss Bac, have cast off the dress 
of their country and wear American substitutes 
not half as picturesque. 

“To branch out, learn English, send the chil- 
dren to school, to read the papers and keep in 
touch with what is going on, in not only their own 
country, but in America,’’ expresses the object of 
the club. At the first meeting the women sat 
with wooden faces, apparently listening without 
a gleam of understanding of what it all meant. 
Now, however, the genuine club spirit is mani- 
fest, and occasionally a new speaker is developed 
who a year ago would not have dreamed of rais- 
ing her voice to express an opinion on any subject 
whatever. Miss Bac is the daughter of Kang 
Tung Wei, one of the men most prominent in the 
reform association in his own country. Formerly 
he occupied a high position in the Chinese court, 
but lost it through the hostility of the Empress 
Dowager toward the reform movement. Miss Bac 
came alone from China last year, and, although 
only a slip of a girl still in her teens, she had 
pronounced ideas about progress for her people, 
and she had the courage to set aside the traditions 
of her country and to take the initiative as a 
Chinese woman lecturer. Her method of reach- 
ing the women and stirring them up to a desire 
for the uplifting of the Chinese race was to or- 
ganize them into branches of the Chinese Empire 
Reform Association. By holding public meetings 
and talking to the men she gradually reached the 
women, and in all the large cities between New 
York and Seattle, clubs like the New York club 








always fresh air that we need, even more than 
exercise. 

Yet most women are incredulous regarding the 
regular daily need of this. They ‘‘ went out and 
walked last week,’’ and “‘ why should they go out 
again so soon?’’ There is no way of “‘ exercising up ’ 
or of ‘‘ breathing up’’ for a day or more ahead, any 
more than there is a way of laying up food or rest for 
days ahead. Something may be done in this direction ; 
but, broadly speaking, the daily supply of outdoor air 
and exercise must come as regularly as the daily sup- 
ply of food and sleep. 

There would be no excuse for pressing these old 
and obvious points if there were evidence that their 
practical importance were appreciated by women, but 
the evidence points entirely the other way. On every 
side we encounter women who are complaining of 
obesity, of indigestion, of sleeplessness, of depres- 
sion, and admitting that they walk outdoors with ng 
regularity——often only once or twice a week. They ride 
in cars or carriages, and are seldom fully exposed tothe 
searching benefits of the open sky. They need to 
have the old cry sounded again and again in their ears. 

In some cases, as everybody understands, no 
amount of outdoor exercise would help the trouble. 
It may lie too deep. But it is perhaps not too much 
to say that half the common disabilities of women 
would disappear if they would sternly and uncom- 
promisingly make themselves walk from two or three 
to four or five miles each day. It will hardly do to 
begin with this amount. If you are not used to walk- 
ing, commence with a half-mile or less at a time, and 
go out several times each day. Do not walk just be- 
fore or just after a meal. There is plenty of time 
between meals. Walk if possible in the sunny part 
of the day, in winter, but go in the evening, rather 
than not at all. 

** But walking tires me too much. The doctor says 
I must not be long at a time on my feet.’’ The hand- 
some woman who made this remark was five feet six 
inches tall and weighed 208 pounds. She had carriages 
and automobiles, and never walked a step when she 
could help it. Ashamed of her size, and determined 
to present a fashionable appearance, she laced herself 
horribly. It was more excusable in her than in most 
women, but one could well understand, after looking 
at her small waist and shocking amplitude above and 
below the waist-line, why she could not bear her 
weight on her feet. Apparently born with a stronger 
constitution than most women, and intended by nature 
to be robust and healthy, she had been petted and in- 
dulged by her wealthy husband, and had neglected 
wholesome exercise until she had entirely lost the 
grace of figure which had distinguished her in girl- 
hood. Then diseases had set in—the heart, stomach, 
kidneys simply could not keep their places and do 
their work under the strain of her ‘‘armor-sided ”’ 
clothing, and the increase of her adipose tissue. She 


MISS KANG TUNG BAC, FOUNDER OF THE NEW YORK CHINESE WOMEN’S 


CLUB, POURING TEA FOR A GUEST. 


spends most of her time in bed and is under the con- 
stant care of a doctor. With four beautiful children, 
she is able to see almost nothing of them. She suffers 
pain almost continually and takes tons of medicine. 

There are thousands of well-to-do women in Amer- 
ica who are more or less like this one. The blessed 
‘*housework,’’ which is the most wholesome exercise 
in the world, is handed over by them to servants. It 
spoils hands and finger-nails, but it brightens the com- 
plexion, if done under right conditions, and vastly 
improves the general health. The teacher, the sten- 
ographer, the seamstress —all who pursue a sedentary 
occupation—cannot usually do much housework. Some 
of them find the moderate use of a wheel good for 
them; but the vast majority, especially of middle- 
aged and elderly women, must rely chiefly upon walk- 
ing for the quickening outdoor breath. 

So must very many of the house-mothers who have 
one or two servants to do the heaviest of their work. 
Driving is well, so far as it goes; but even if you 
drive, take also this daily walk, unless on the stormiest 
of days. ‘‘When my trouble comes to me,’’ said a 
brilliant and thoughtful woman, ‘‘let it come under 
the open sky, and I can bear it.’’ Your temper will 
sweeten under that daily walk. Your religion will 
breathe of the largeness and freshness of the wide 
spaces of which you become for the time a part. For- 
titude and courage will surely come to you. You will 
love your kind better. You will laugh oftener. You 
will do twice as much work and do it twice as well. 
And remember that that good friend, Out-of-Doors, is 
just as necessary to your soul and body in the cold 
months as in the others. Use judgment and common 
sense—but somehow or other get every day a long, 
deep, saving draught of God’s fresh air. 

KATE UPSON CLARK. 


~*~ 


UITE THE most remarkable patriotic club in New 
York is that of the Chinese Women’s Reform 
Association, organized and presided over by little Miss 
Kang Tung Bac, who has 
stepped into the frame of 
Western civilization, where 
she is regarded by her coun- 
trymen as a Chinese Joan of 
Are. In reality she is 
Susan B. Anthony, Belva Lockwood, and her own 
patriotic self all rolled into one. At the club meet- 
ings, held every month, about twenty or thirty wives 
of prosperous merchants are in evidence. They are 
arrayed in their handsomely embroidered garments, 
with decorations of jade and gold on their arms and 
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New York’s Chinese 
Women’s Club 











were organized for the women, many of whom 
had lived in America for years without venturing 
across the threshold of their own homes. Un- 
bound feet, education, and patriotism are the 
themes of the club talks at every meeting. After 
the business sessions there are readings from Con- 
fucius and some of the ancient poets of China, and 
refreshments of tea, cakes, and confectionery add to 
the social enjoyment: 

Miss Kang Tung Bac is a student at Wellesley, and 
she is most enthusiastic in her educational work, but 
she never fails either to write a paper to be read at 
the club meetings or to come in person to preside. 
When she has finished her education in this country 
she will return to China to spread the reform ideas 
among the women there. H. Q. 
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WHEN thrown upon her own resources the present- 

day woman, possessed, if she is, of brains and 
a forceful and graceful personality, does not seek nor 
accept positions of small 
emoluments. There are 
many avenues open to such 
a woman which lead to large 
financial gain and to per- 
forming work of a useful 
and engrossing character. Investing capital in large 
enterprises is one of the vocations open to such a 
woman, and if she has a large acquaintance in so- 
ciety her success is duly assured. Mrs. Ines I. Dres- 
ser, of one of the most prominent families in Portland, 
Maine, is perhaps the 
greatest success in her 
line. A few years ago 
the family fortune was 
swept away by the fail- 
ure of electric railways 
in which Mr. Dresser 
was interested, and 
with it went Mr. Dres- 
ser’s health. The wife 
went to Boston and se- 
cured work selling life 
insurance, and finally 
witha bond house. Her 
income now is sufficient 
to support the family 
in the best style in 
Boston, keep her three 
children in college, and 
make an occasional trip 
to Europe. During the 
recent copper boom 
Mrs. Dresser made 
$10,000 in commissions 
in one week on her 


specialty. 





A Woman’s Great 
Business Success 


























MRS. INES I. DRESSER. 
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CHINESE ENVOYS STUDY OUR INSTITUTIONS 


By Frederic Leigh Seixas 
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GREAT NORTHERN STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S MAGNIFICENT 
PACIFIC LINER “ DAKOTA,” WHICH BROUGHT THE COM- 
MISSIONERS FROM THE ORIENT TO SEATTLE. 











OFFICERS OF THE MODERNIZED CHINESE ARMY WHO ACCOMPANY 
THE COMMISSIONERS—-COLONEL CHIEN CHE LIN (AT LEFT) 
AND MAJOR LIN EN YUEN. 


HE SECOND imperial high commission sent abroad 
by China arrived at Seattle, Wash., recently, re- 
ceived its welcome, and started forth on its mission of 
seeking enlightenment in the ways of modern govern- 
ment, that the most applicable forms may be trans- 
planted to the Orient and place China in the position 
she claims among the nations of the world. The com- 
mission is headed by Prince Tsai Tseh, a member of 
the imperial family, and includes his Excellency, 
Shang Chi Hong, formerly acting governor of Shan- 
tung province, and his Excellency, Li Shengte, for- 
merly minister to Japan, and soon to be appointed min- 
ister to Belgium. The members of the suite are: 
Tso Ping Lung, first secretary ; Cho Shu Mow, censor ; 
Captain Cheng Ngen Tao, naval attaché and secretary ; 
Neng Kwoa Sun, secretary ; Po Pui, secretary ; Col- 
onel Chien Che Lin and Major Lin En Yuen, officers 
of the newly-organized paid army, and military at- 
tachés; Dr. Kwang Ching Hsen, physician; Chow 
Wen Hwa, Tsao Fu Kun, Chao Tsung Fang, Yang 
Shon Tung, Yao Pou Tu, Lin Chung Ling, Kwang 
Chin Chi, Wang Moa Tao, Chien Hsi Ling, Shang 
Chian Ching, Te Kwei, Pao Chun, On Yang Chi, at- 
tachés ; Li Chia Kwei, son of Commissioner Shengte ; 
Han Tsung Yin, clerk ; Nu Tsing, president Szechuen 
University ; Lee Ai Sing, secretary of same school ; 
Jen Chuan Pong and Lin Chang Li, students. 

The party represénts the new or reform element 
of China, which only within the past two years has be- 
gun to gain recognition at the seat of government. 
The three commissioners, besides being among the best 
educated men of the Chinese empire, are tried diplo- 
mats, whose conservative judgment stood the Chinese 
government well in hand five years ago in the settle- 
ment of international questions resulting from the 
Boxer outbreak. Prince Tsai Tseh, of the reigning 
house, is said to be the most democratic of the royal 
blood. He was one of the first to embrace the ideas 
of reform for China, contending that these must be of 
such a character as not to shock the nation, but such 
as the masses could easily be educated upto. In this 
position he is sustained by the two other commission- 
ers, both of whom have spent a portion of their lives 
in the service of their government in foreign lands, 
and are more or less familiar with the class of reforms 
needed to start the nation on its climb to the goal of 
its ambition. 

The tour includes the United States and Europe, 
where the seats of government will be visited, con- 
stitutions, laws, education, and work of departments 
investigated, the whole with the view of providing for 
the compilation of an imperial report which is to be 
used in drafting a new constitution for China along 
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THE THREE CHINESE IMPERIAL COMMISSIONERS—SHANG Cdl 
HONG (AT LEFT), PRINCE TSAI TSEH (IN CENTRE), 
LI SHENGTE (AT RIGHT). 





the lines of the most progressive governments. It is 
not the intention of the commissioners or the Chinese 
government that this constitution shall be submitted 
until such a time as its main provisions have been 
taken up and taught in the universities of the empire, 
thus giving to the masses a thorough understanding 
of its character and working. At the present time 
the reform ideas of the commissioners lean to the 
English constitution and the election of a parliament 
by the people, with some of the freedom of republican 
government injected. These calculations, however, 
each member of the party expects to revise after a 
thorough investigation of the conduct of governmental 
affairs in the countries they will visit. The commis- 
sioners stated that they had only very indefinite no- 
tions as to what was needed in China, all agreeing, 
however, that, owing to local conditions at home, 
many changes in the best foreign scheme of govern- 
ment would have to be made to adapt it to China. 

It is not the desire of the commissioners that their 
time be spent in banqueting. They have much work 
to do and prefer to spend every hour of their short 
trip in determining the matters in their hands. From 
Seattle, after a day of rest, they proceeded direct to 
Washington, where they were received by the Chinese 
legation and through it presented to President Roose- 
velt. Prince Tsai Tseh planned to spend a month in 
England after a brief stay and investigation in Wash- 
ington. 

While in Washington the commissioners held aloof 
officially from the new treaty. In an unofficial way 
they presented their views and recommended modifica- 
tions in the execution of the Chinese exclusion act. 
All members of the party agreed that until the United 
States found some way to preserve the dignity of the 
Chinese in the enforcement of this law there would be 
no cessation of the boycott on American goods in 
China. Captain Cheng, the spokesman for the prince 
and the other officials, summed up the situation in this 
way: 

“‘The boycott of American goods in China has 
passed beyond control of the government. The people 
of the empire are inflamed over the treatment ac- 
corded their representatives at seats of foreign gov- 
ernments, merchants, students, and travelers passing 
through your country. Six years ago, while I was at- 
tached to the legation at London, I had occasion to 
pass through the United States on my way to China. 
At the American border, although I exhibited my 
credentials, I was detained for twenty-four hours until 
orders were received from Washington, through the 
intercession of the Chinese minister, to allow me to 
proceed. Others of my countrymen have been treated 
in the same way. They have returned home and told 
their story, and it has been retold until these stories are 
known in every part of the empire. The Chinese re- 
sented this treatment, and a boycott of American 
goods was the result. It is deep rooted, and nothing 
will eradicate the feeling except a just administration 





COMMISSIONERS ON THE “ DAKOTA” GETTING THEIR 
FIRST GLIMPSE OF AMERICA, AND PRINCE 
TSAI SMILING WITH DELIGHT. 
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THE ENVOYS FROM CHINA LEAVING THE “DAKOTA” AT 
SEATTLE, AND PASSING THROUGH A DECORATED 
ARCH TO A SPECIAL TRAIN. 


of your exclusion laws. China does not ask the United 
States to admit the undesirable class of its empire. 
Neither does it ask that you flood your country with 
Chinese labor. We ask that the classes I mention be 
allowed to pass unmolested, and when this is done China 
will be glad to aid in the development of an American 
commerce.’’ 

Prince Tsai Tseh declared his government was fully 
able to put down any threatened uprising against for- 
eigners, and was prepared to do so. Notwithstanding 
these preparations, however, he said there was no 
danger of a conflict. Each governor had his instruc- 
tions and would act so quickly that an uprising would 
be impossible. In a modern China, the prince said, 
much attention would be given to the upbuilding of 
the Chinese navy. The commissioners’ duties include 
visits to navy yards in the United States and England. 
Captain Cheng will have charge of that part of the 
report which is to include all the information obtain- 
able regarding modern war-vessels. The development 
of the military branch will be embodied in a special 
report to be made by Colonel Chien and Major Lin, 
who will tour the army posts while the commissioners 
are looking over the navy yards. 

Prince Tsai, on the trip across the Pacific on the 
Great Northern Steamship Company’s Dakota, had his 
meals served in his cabin, but he mingled freely with 
the crowds on deck. In manner he is pleasing and 
often expresses regret that he is unable to speak the 
English language. On arriving at Seattle he became 
much interested in the cameras pointed at him and 
expressed ‘a desire to handle one. He was accommo- 
dated and expressed delight at taking a picture of one 


‘ of his suite. This was the first time he had ever been 


outside the city of Peking, he said, and he smilingly 
declared he intended to see everything of interest at 
the points visited before he returned home. The re- 
port that a serious disagreement regarding its work 
had arisen in the commission, causing its members to 
separate, has been declared to be untrue. 
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Better than Lemonade 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


A TEASPOONFUL added to a glass of cold water 
Invigorates, Strengthens and Refreshes. 
= 


Desserts 


are easily and quickly prepared when Borden’s Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is used. Always have a supply 
on hand and be ready for the unexpected guest. Send 
for Recipe Book, 108 Hudson Street, New York. 
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MOUNT DAJO, NEAR JOLO, CAPITAL OF THE SULU ISLANDS, 


IN THE FORTIFIED CRATER OF 
WHICH 900 INSURGENT MOROS, INCLUDING MANY WOMEN AND CHILDREN, WERE KILLED 
AND WOUNDED DURING A BATTLE WITH AMERICAN TROOPS, WHO LOST EIGHTEEN 
KILLED AND SEVENTY-8IX WOUNDED.— Copyright, 1905, by Burr McIntosh. 


TWO DIREFUL 


EVENTS THAT LATELY 


RUINS OF THE CUSTOM-HOUSE AT PAPEITI, CAPITAL OF TAHITI, WHICH, WITH OTHER 
ISLANDS IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC, WAS SWEPT BY A TERRIFIC CYCLONE 
AND A TIDAL WAVE THAT CAUSED A LOSS OF 10,000 LIVES 
AND $5,000,000 WORTH OF PROPERTY. 


THRILLED THE WORLD. 


THE MAN IN THE AUTO 


HE JAMES GORDON BENNETT automobile road 
race no longer being a prominent fixture in 
France, the sporting commission of the Automobile 
Club of France announces the details of the new race, 
to be called the Grand Prix. The entrance fee is 
$1,000 per car, each builder being allowed to enter 
three cars. The race is a two days’ one. The drivers 
and helpers can be changed, if necessary, on the sec- 
ond day, but all filling up of supplies and repairs must 
be done by the racing crew, no workmen being allowed 
on the course except at fixed points. The weight limit 
is 1,000 kilogrammes. The start of the race will take 
place at 4 o’clock the first day, cars being sent off 
at one-minute intervals. The second day the cars 
will be started in the order in which they finished on 
the previous day. For example, if A finishes at 12 
o’clock the first day and B at 12:15, the second day 
A will start at 6 o’clock and B 6:15, making the race 
more interesting, as each car will be in its correct po- 
sition at the start. Cars that are more than three 
hours behind the fastest car the first day will be ruled 
out. All exhaust pipes must be placed under the 
chassis, so that the noisy, dirty exhaust will not belch 
out at the side of the motors, as it did in the Vander- 
bilt race. 
|F COMING events truly cast their shadows before, 
then this year will be the biggest the industry has 
ever known in the way of sales. One hundred and 
ninety-one automobiles, valued at $625,000, were im- 
ported at New York during the months of January 
and February. During the same period, 774 automo- 
biles were registered at Albany with the secretary of 
New York State, making a gross total State registration 
of 24,646. Of the 774 automobiles registered since the 
first of the year 453 were registered in February and 
221 in January. American cars valued at $700,000 and 
numbering 385 were among these. The foreign cars 
were valued at $475,000 and numbered 68. All of which 
tends to bear out my estimate of a total sale of 40,090 
cars for this year, which will make the gross total at the 
end of the year of 125,000 


tion, is a well-known motoring banker in Chicago and 
New York, being at the head of the firm of Farson, 
Son & Co. Mr. Farson is a man of great executive 
ability and believes in motorists’ rights, and hence will 
not stand for any anti-motor legislation. He has, 
moreover, the courage of his convictions, is noted for 
his aggressiveness, which will stand him in great stead 
in scrapping with the various State Legislatures. In 
addition to these characteristics, he possesses a fund 
of eccentric humor which will go a long way with the 
hayseed legislators. 
a 


BE XRLIN’S FIRST automobile ball at the new Royal 
Opera House scored a tremendous success. Five 
orchestras played and the halls were over-crowded. The 
‘four hundred ’’ of Berlin were there, the automobile 
push being very much to the front. Every guest re- 
ceived a pair of goggles upon entering the ball-room, 
so as to feel at home among the scenic decorations, 
which were from the hands of great German artists, 
and showed all the stages of the course from Frank- 
fort, Nuremberg, Munich, and Vienna. 
HE BOSTON show, or, rather, the New England 
show, as it should be called, which was a combi- 
nation of motor-cars and motor-boats, with the excep- 
tion of one or two minor local shows, marks the close 
of the show season and indicates the coming of the 
outdoor season. St. Patrick’s Day, March 17th, the 
last day of the Boston show, brought with it a day 
equally divided between sunshine and darkness, the 
period of sunlight between sunrise and sunset being 
just twelve hours. 
OT SATISFIED with having created the greatest 
automobile race in the world, Mr. James Gordon 
Bennett has now donated a cup to be raced for by 
balloons during the coming summer. The race will be 
managed by the Aero Club of France, and is to be an- 
nual, the cup not becoming the property of any club 
until it is won three times in succession. In the first 


three races for the cup a prize of $2,500 will be given 
to the pilot of the winning balloon. Balloon racing 
bids fair to become a very popular sport among people 
of abundant means, on both sides of the sea. 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

“* A.C. A.”’ says he has had some trouble with hand-solutioned 
patches coming off the inner tubes of his tires. This trouble can 
readily be avoided by having these patches vulcanized on, the friction 
of road traction producing heat enough to melt off patches that are 
only solutioned on. 

B.’’—The leather-cone faced clutch is very apt to slip, es- 
pecially with too heavy an oil used to lubricate it. The excess of oil 
causes the slip. Relief may be had by wiping the cone surface thor- 
oughly dry and then using a lighter and thinner oil. if that does not 
do the trick, it might be possible that the helical spring needs some 
adjusting * give more tension and pressure to hold the clutch in place. 

M. B.S.’’-I fear you have mistaken my views regarding air- 
cooling as be sing wholly opposed to water-cooling for cylinder-fired 
gasoline motors. Both methods have their advantages; both have 
troubles of their own; and neither of them is wholly ideal. The air- 
cooled system is not in vogue abroad at all, and finds its largest use 
in this country. Water cooling, however, predominates here, as it 
does abroad, being divided intc two classes—-the pump and thermo- 
siphon systems and the cellular and tubular radiators. 

‘J. E. F.""—Wheel-steering is almost universal. The few examples 
of lever-steering that are used are found mainly on small gasoline 
runabouts and electric runabouts. The term irreversible steering 
means a system so constructed that the road shocks are not conveyed 
to the hand-steering wheel. A bicycle does not have irreversible 
steering ; hence, the shock of the road wheel is conveyed to the han- 
dle-bar of the rider. This comparison explains the difference in con- 
ats 

D. F.” asks about the efficiency of six-cylinder motors. Ina 
six- aes motor the cranks are set at an angle of 120 degrees, caus- 
ing the crank-throw to overlap itself at every revolution, which can- 
not be had on a four-cylinder motor, where the cranks are set at 180 
degrees. S. F. Edge, of London, England’s great pugnacious publi- 
cist on motoring affairs, recently traveled 206 miles on a six-cylinder 
Napier over wet, greasy, and stony roads, with the temperature 
averaging frem 41 to 47 degrees, and during this period the gasoline 
consumption was a gallon for 18 7-8 miles, which mileage might be 
increasea some 20 per cent. in warmer weather. 

“H. G. M.”’ finds that his car does not act as well on long, out-of- 
town trips, where gasoline supplies have to be taken aboard away 
from home, as it does when touring in his own vicinity. The trouble 
doubtless arises from using common stove gasoline, which country 
stcre-keepers sell, and which can be readily recognized by its ker- 
osene odor, and which under the hydrometer test shows sixty degrees. 
Carburetors are made to use gasoline of seventy- six degrees to give 
the best results, but eighty degrees, which is the finest grade gasoline, 
is still better to use. None of our carburetors will work effectively 
with kerosene or alcohol, although that subject has been taken up by 
a great many experts who are sure soon to evolve a suitable device. 

yi 3 F.”’: Ball bearings, as used on automobiles, are called 
two-point “annular. What does this expression mean? Ans.: A 
two-point annular bearing is one having two points of contact on the 
ball, top and bottom, the ball being of a size large enough to carry 

the entire load. By annular is 





automobiles in use in this 
country—or, roughly speak- 
ing, about one to every six 
hundred inhabitants. 
a 
AK PARK, a suburb of 
Chicago, now claims to 
be the champion automobile 
town of-this country. Mr. 
Philander Barton, who lives 
there, says there are eighty- 
two automobiles owned in 
Oak Park and nine in River 
Forest, while orders have 
been placed for immediate 
delivery of twenty-five 
more. Oak Park will then 
have over 100 cars, about 
one car to every 150 people 
a car for every thirty 
families. All of this means 
an investment of $200,000, 
and accounts for the good 
roads in Oak Park. Six 
persons in the place have 
more than one car each, and 
on one block eight cars are 
owned in as many consecu- 
tive houses. The first auto- 
mobile came to Oak Park 
seven years ago—a steam 
locomobile, owned by Cap- 
tain Hayden. 








meant a continuous ring or bearing, 
which is non-adjustable, the theory 
of the construction being that the 
quality of the metal used is so 
good that the bearing will never 
need adjusting, and, in case it 
should, it would be better and 
cheaper to replace it with a new 
one. A non-adjustable bearing is 
preferable for use in an automo- 
bile because it can never run tight 
or loose, and therefore requires no 
attention in driving the car. The 
automobile shows of this year have 
indicated that the automobile of 
the near future must be a ball- 
bearing one to realize the highest 
efficiency of every moving part and 
the motor itself. 

“J. D. H.”’ is largely interested, 
he says, in the discussion relative 
to chain-and shaft drive efficiency. 
Let it suffice to say here that the 
chain drive has the inherent weak- 
ness of beginning to lose its pitch 
from the moment of its first use, 
and that it is always striving to 
draw the two sprockets together, 
and that in many cases in driving 
over rough and bumpy roads the 
rear wheels run ahead of the chains 
somewhat, the chains afterward 
catching up to it, but giving to the 
mechanism a great shock. It has, 
however, the obvious advantage of 
always being able to run even with- 
out being in line. On the other 
hand, in the bevel-drive system the 
gears always have a tendency to 
tear themselves away from each 
other, and this has to be resisted. 
In very high-power cars this is dif- 
ficult to overcome, hence the use 
of the double chain-drive on over- 
powered touring- and racing-cars. 
I would suggest to all of my readers 
who are interested in this subject to 
send to the Electric Vehicle Com- 
pany, of Hartford, the makers of 








OHN FARSON, the new 
president of the Ameri- 
can Automobile Associa- 


THE APPALLING DISASTER TQ THE STEAMER ‘ VALENCIA.” 


THE DOOMED PACIFIC COAST STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S VESSEL WRECKED, WITH A LOSS OF SEVENTY LIVES, NEAR VANCOUVER 
ISLAND, LYING ON A REEF, AMID A RAGING SEA, AT THE FOOT OF UNSCALABLE CLIFFS.—TJilustrated London News. 


Columbia cars, who make both 
shaft- and chain-driven cars, and 
get their pamphlet entitled ‘ Con- 
sistent Differences,’’ which covers 
this subject very copiously. 


ALEX SCHWALBACH. 
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(PRIZE WINNER, $10.) 


CABAVAN OF CAMELS AT A WAYSIDE STATION ON THE CONSTANTINOPLE-BAGDAD RAILWAY.—Captain (. B. Norman, Turkey. 











NITRO-GLYCERIN’S FEARFUL 
FORCE—EXPLOSION WHICH 
REDUCED A BUILDING TO 
ATOMS, DUG A DEEP HOLE, 
HURLED A TREE UP THE HILL- 
SIDE AND KILLED A MAN 
AND TWO HORSES. 
Henry P. Fischer, Ohio. 












































A BEARER OF AMITY AND 
GOOD-WILL—THE SECOND- 
CLASS GERMAN’ CRUISER 
“BREMEN” AT HER MOOR- 
INGS IN NEW ORLEANS DUR- 
ING HER RECENT VISIT TO 
THE CRESCENT CITY. 
Il, P, Clark, Iilinois. 





















MILE-A-MINUTE MAIL TRAIN ON THE IRON MOUNTAIN RAILROAD WRECKED AT A CURVE 


NEAR ST. LOUIS.— 4. A. Coult, Missouri. 
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PICTURESQUE AFTER-EFFECTS OF A WINTER FIRE—ICE-COVERED RUINS OF SCHREIBER AND 
SONS’ IRON WORKS, RECENTLY BURNED IN CINCINNATI.—J. 2. Schmidt, Ohio. 


NEWS PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST—TURKEY WINS. 


RETRACING THE OLD OREGON TRAIL—EZRA MEEKER STARTING FROM TACOMA TO INDIANAP- 
OLIS, BY THE ROUTE HE TRAVELED IN 1852.—P. Gylistrom, Washington. See page 286. 


PICTORIAL RECORD OF SCENES OF TRAVEL AND DISASTROUS HAPPENINGS CONTRIBUTED BY RIVAL 


ARTISTS OF SKILL. 
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GAMBLING ABOMINATION OF NEW YORK’S RACE- TRACKS 


In view of the determined effort at Albany to repeal the race- 
track gambling law, we reprint by request of many readers the ap- 
pended article, which appeared in LESLIE’s WEEKLY on June 30th, 
1904.—EpiTorR LESLIE'S WEEKLY. 


OES THE Constitution follow the flag? Some- 
times it does, and then again it does not. It 
quits business when it butts up against a race-track 
fence in the State of New York. In making this 
assertion I ought to be able to prove it. Now let 
me try to make out my case. 

Let us start with the State Racing Commission. 
What is it? It is a commission composed of a select 
few rich men, to whom the State Legislature has del- 
egated despotic power over running races in the State 
of New York. Without the sanction of these gentle- 
men no race-track meeting can be held in this State. 
They fix the dates on which the favored tracks may 
race horses (running races). There is power for you. 
Who own these race-tracks? Well, several men of 
large wealth, and among them may be found the 
names of some of the gentlemen who compose this 
State Racing Commission. 

We all know it is important to begin right and with 
a solid foundation, when starting an enterprise, and 
these gentlemen know their business. They have se- 
cured from the State Legislature (our representatives) 
an absolutely despotic monopoly in racing running horses 
in New York State. This, however, is merely the 
first step in one of the most stupendous demoralizing 
abominations imaginable. The next move in this 
monopoly was to secure the gambling privileges neces- 
sary to make this race-track trust a great dividend- 
paying concern. Gambling is prohibited by the con- 
stitution of this State (New York) in Article I., Sec- 
tion 9, as follows : 

Nor shall any lottery or sale of lottery tickets, pool-selling, book- 
making, or any other kind of gambling hereafter be authorized or al- 
lowed within this State, and the Legislature 
shall pass appropriate laws to prevent offenses 


By Oakley Selleck 


‘ 


is utterly demoralizing, and the ‘sport of kings ”’ is 
merely a gambling game. Stop gambling and you 
stop horse-racing. The State of New Jersey killed it 
deader than Adam and Eve. Our display of virtue in 
closing pool-rooms is all bosh. It is merely playing 
into the hands of the race-track owners. 

The disgrace of New York State should be blazoned 
across the sky in letters of fire, and the respectable 
owners and grafters of the race-tracks should word 
thus: ‘*‘Come all ye wicked and disreputable pool- 
sellers to the fountain of mercy inside our race-track 
fence. sring with you, each racing day, one hundred 
dollars’ graft for us, and you may sell pools to any one 
who will buy. We cannot take your one hundred as a 
fee direct, but you must buy fifty two-dollar admission 
tickets, which makes our rake-off of one hundred dol- 
lars. We take no chances—you pay when you come 
in. Whether you win or lose is your affair. We win, 
any way. Now, for this consideration we will take 
you under our sheltering wings; your sins of pool- 
seliing shall be washed as white as snow at one hun- 
dred dollars per each afternoon’s wash; but dare to 
sell a pool, or offer'to sell a pool, or even think of sell- 
ing a pool, outside our race-track fence, and we will 
launch the whole police power of this great State 
upon you, and to the state-prison you go, for we tol- 
erate no competition. The public may call it the 
‘sport of kings’ and all that sort of rot, but we are 
not in this game for our health. The constitutionality 
of it be hanged. ‘ What is a little thing like the con- 
stitution, between friends ?’ ”’ 

But let me continue. Do you know these favored 
race-tracks are owned by a few very rich men? Do 
you know the latter largely own the railroads running 
to these race-tracks? They catch us going and coming 
on their railroads. Again we give up our money at 
the race-track gate, and when we are on their grounds 


that this money goes into the pockets of the rich and 
respectable owners of these race-tracks, and that it 
amounts to enormous sums? Do you know that this 
is gambling, and positively forbidden by the State 
constitution? Do you know that any man doing this 
thing (selling pools) outside that race-track fence is 
committing a felony, and liable to state-prison? Do 
you know that on a big racing day from thirty thousand 
to forty thousand people assemble at the track, and for 
admissions and gambling fees the gross sum of money 
taken in on one of these afternoons would amount to 
probably seventy-five thousand dollars? Do you know 
that most of the money raced for, called purses, is 
contributed by the owners of the horses that are in the 
race for which the purse is given? One more ques- 
tion, and think it over before you answer. Do you 
know of any State or nation, that pretends to hold 
that exact and equal justice shall be meted out to all 
its citizens, and that all men are equal before the law 
(except the State of New York), where such injustice 
is practiced ? 

Is it possible that we have reached a state of an- 
archy? The only guarantee you and I have is through 
and by the constitution and laws in conformity there- 
with. We can appeal to them from injustice and for 
protection. Are we to appeal in vain? What is this 
paralyzing power that makes a Legislature discrimi- 
nate between men to the extent of sending one man 
to state-prison, while letting the other man (for the 
same offense) go free? What is this mysterious 
something that makes our courts dead to every appeal 
for justice? Every legislator, every justice of our 
courts, took a soiemn oath to obey and uphold the con- 
stitution. Do you and I think they are obeying it? 
Is it possible the public will tolerate from our repre- 
sentatives such injustice? Will you tolerate it? If 
not, then do this: Write a letter at once to the Gov- 

ernor, and another to your repre- 





against any of the provisions of this section. 

Now, to do this racing game up 
brown ana secure beyond a shadow 
of doubt everything in sight for 
these rich gentlemen, the Legislature 
did pass a law making it a felony to 
sell pools on horse races anywhere in 
New York State, outside a race-track 
fence, but no penalty is attached to 
selling pools inside of this sacred 
fence. See? 

Who own the race-tracks ? Does 
the State own them, or do you and 
1? Not much. You see, it was 
necessary to making this racing 
scheme a cinch to make competition 
afelony. If you and I attempt to 
sell the same goods outside their 
fence, we go to state-prison if caught 
at it. How is that for killing off 
business rivals? The constitution, 
as shown above, forbids book-making 
and pool-selling anywhere within the 
State of New York, and any one can 
see plainly by the conduct of our 
legislators they understand that the 
constitution quit business at the 
board fence surrounding these race- 
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sentative in the Legislature, some- 
thing as follows: 


Mr... ; ; ; 

Dear Sir:—As my representative in the 
Legislature to whom I have given my power of 
attorney to act for me, I request that you see 
to it that such legislation be enacted, that 
shall conform to the constitution which you 
have sworn to uphold and obey, concerning 
race-track gambling, repealing the demoraliz- 
ing laws that send one man to state-prison 
and let another go free, simply because the 
latter has paid a fee to some rich man for the 
privilege. To my mind this discrimination is 
the limit of injustice. I make no apologies 
for writing this. I think the subjectis entitled 
to prompt consideration, and I promise you I 
will not forget your attitude in this matter 
from now on. 

Yours rcspectfully, 


Sign this, mail it, and keep an 
eye on the conduct of your repre- 
sentative from now on. We, the 
voters, are the source of all political 
power. Our representatives are on 
the political ladder, and when we 
shake that ladder they fall. 

This article is not written to 
favor any set of men. All men are 








tracks controlled by this State 
Racing Commission. 

Usually business enterprises, 
when attempting to monopolize by 
combining into so-called trusts, must fight it out with 
their rivals, but in this race-track monopoly a corn- 
petitor is sent to state-prison as a felon—and this 
in the Empire State in 1904! Let’s be honest now 
and ask ourselves. Why did our Legislature pass 
such a law? Why did the Governor sign it? Why 
do not our courts set it aside as unconstitutional the 
moment they get a chance at it? Why? why ? why ? 

Motives prompt the acts of mankind, and selfish 
motives, generally (and whatever the power, it was 
supreme). But I will not digress; I wish to follow 
the trail of this morally criminal act, and if you will 
go with me I will show you that addition, division, and 
silence, vulgarly called graft, spreads its putrid wings 
over this nefarious sport. As I have shown, the gam- 
bling privileges were secured, competition made a 
crime, and the public, who must pay the taxes, is com- 
pelled to put its hand deep into its pocket to pay the 
expenses of killing this competition. With what vim 
and vigor our district attorney consecrates himself to 
the prosecution of wicked pool-sellers, smashing win- 
dows or any old thing to punish such wickedness! 
Our police spend most of their time tracking this pool- 
selling monster; courts, Legislature, Governor, and 
all stand in abject awe when facing this racing trust. 
Why ? why ? 

Of course it is the sworn duty of our district attor- 
ney and commissioner of police to close every pool- 
room, and no question can be raised as to their motive. 
There is the law, enforce it; but what a shocking 
spectacle it is to see the great Empire State de- 
bauched in its moral honesty through its law-makers. 
A more outrageous, unconstitutional, and disgraceful 
law was never placed upon the statute-book by people 
who hold to the principle of equality before the law of 
all citizens. If the police raids were to stop pool- 
selling in the city and State, no one could object. It 


FLAGRANT INSTANCE OF RACE-TRACK GAMBLING—BETTING RING AT SHEEPSHEAD BAY, N. Y., THRONGED 
« WITH MEN LAYING WAGERS ON THE GREAT SUBURBAN RACE.—.Juley. 


inside the race-track fence we are subject to no 
power except that of the stewards, or owners. Gam- 
bling runs riot and the rich owners get their rake-off. 
The only surprising thine abeut this business is that nc 
law has as yet been enacted making it a felony to go 
to these race-tracks in any conveyance other than those 
owned or controlled by this racing trust. 

Do you know that the police employed at these race- 
tracks are paid by the owners of the tracks ? And why ? 
Do you know that the stewards or officers of the tracks 
are the sole judges of what is a crime and what is not, 
at these tracks? Do you know that they can eject 
any one and keep him out, if they choose, for any rea- 
son or for no reason? Do you know that a police 
officer employed at one of these race-tracks was 
brouglft before a judge in Brooklyn, charged with 
failure to perform his duty in allowing gambling, and 
the judge dismissed the complaint because the race- 
track people paid the officer’s salary, and were there- 
fore sole judge of what was, and what was not, the 
duty of the officer? Now you know why the race- 
track proprietors are not only willing but anxious to 
pay the officer’s salary. If it could be discovered it 
would be interesting to know how many other salaries 
they pay. 

Do you know that the newspapers frequently pub- 
lish, upon the authority of some good, virtuous guesser, 
that there are over two hundred pool-rooms operating 
in this city ?. And we virtuous fellows get up on our 
hind legs and just shout ‘‘Reform!’’ Do you know 


that on one of the big race events at Sheepshead 
track from two hundred to three hundred pool-rooms 
(pool-sellers) are open for business in a building owned 
by and built for the express purpose of pool-selling ? 
Do you know that each and every one of these pool- 
sellers pays (it is said) one hundred dollars each for 
every afternoon he is selling pools? Do you know 


free and equal before the law. Do 
you believe this? If John Doe sells 
pools on horse races in a room on 
Broadway, New York, and is arrested 
and sentenced to state prison for the offense, so ought 
John Doe to be held and punished for doing the same 
thing at Sheepshead race-track. And the State Racing 
Commissioners, and other gentlemen who derive one 
hundred per cent. daily or weekly profit on their in- 
vestment in this ‘‘ sport of kings,’ should not be power- 
ful enough to protect John Doe on the race-track from 
punishment. Remember these words : 


“* For justice all places a temple and all seasons 
summer.’’ 


Index for Leslie’s Weekly. 


CAREFULLY prepared index of the contents of 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY for the year 1905 has been 
printed, and will be sent on receipt of a two-cent stamp 
to pay for postage, to those of our readers who may 
desire it. Immediate application should be made. 
Address ‘‘Index Department,’’ LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Skins on Fire with Eczema 


INSTANTLY RELIEVED BY A SINGLE APPLICATION OF 
CUTICURA OINTMENT, 


The great Skin Cure, preceded by a warm bath with 
Cuticura Soap. This treatment, when followed in the 
severer forms with mild doses of Cuticura Resolvent 
Pills, affords instant relief, permits rest and sleep, 
and points to a speedy cure in the most torturing and 
disfiguring of itching, burning, and scaly humors, 
eczemas, rashes, and inflammations, from infen~ 
age. A single set (costing $1.00) is often si 

to cure when the usual remedies fail. 
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FAVORITE AMERICAN PLAYERS AT HOME IN LONDON 





ANNIE RUSSELL AND HER HUSBAND, 
OSWALD YORKE,IN THEIR PLEASANT 
HOME IN LONDON. 





LONDON, ENGLAND, March 10th, 1906. 


UT THE fact is they are neither of them Amer- 
ican. Miss Annie Russell was born in Dublin, 
and Mr. Oswald Yorke, her husband, is an English- 
man, ‘‘ so there you are,’’ as the Londoner says. But 
just the same, they belong to the American stage. 
The American stage has made them, and they have 
helped to make it, so they are two American players 
at home in London. Unlike most American players, 
they really are “‘at home’’ in London, and, unlike 
most American players, they are not at all set up 
about it. Miss Russell would be at home anywhere. 
She is merely human, and would be understood by any 
human audience. Therein lies her charm. In Lon- 
don she has been called ‘‘the Duse of the English- 
speaking stage.’’ In America she has been called 
nothing but Annie Russell. The American apprecia- 
tion seems vastly better, but it has served to restrict 
the artist within limits far too narrow for a Duse. 
To the American mind, Annie ‘Russell she is and Annie 
Russell she must remain, attempting nothing beyond 
those triumphs through which she came into her own. 
But the American mind has been known to change. 
Once upon a time Alan Dale, through bland suavity 
and a great display of “‘ sympathetic understanding,”’ 
got Miss Russell to express to him what she thought 
about the restrictions that have been put upon her 
career. She waxed enthusiastic under his gentle en- 
couragement and gave him much ‘“‘copy’’ without 
any thought of its being published. But she should 
have known better. He went straight to his desk 
and wrote it all out as it appealed to his sense of 
humor, under the caption, ‘‘The Tragedy of Annie 
Russell’s Success.’’ He spread it all over a page of a 
well-known New York newspaper the next day, and 
had it illustrated with pathetic little Annie Russells 
dropping huge tears all over everything. It hurt Miss 
Russell’s feelings and outraged her pride, for she is far 
from ungrateful for the success she has enjoyed, and 
she vowed a vow then never to let herself in for any 
more such expositions. But why an exposition of the 
already exposed? Miss Russell is not the only artist 
who has succeeded too well within narrow limits, nor 
is she the only one who has uttered bitter protest 
against the emptiness of it all. But surely the protest 
is far better than smug satisfaction, and it cannot but 
lead to higher things, even within the narrow limits. 
Miss Russell has left the management of Mr. Charles 
Frohman ‘‘ for good and all,’’ and I believe the secret 
of the break was her determination not to be confined 
to ‘* Annie Russell parts’’ any longer. At least that 
was part of it. Then, too, she wanted to return to 
her old friends in London, and, quite contrary to his 
promise, Mr. Frohman could never see his way clear 
to giving her a London season. 

The fact is, she did not much care whether she 
played or not for a while, since she had been playing 
quite steadily for several seasons, $0 she came over 
here to “‘play’’ in her own sweet way for a time. 
Mr. Yorke took a big country place in the north of 
England, where there was plenty of shooting and fish- 
ing, and they went off in July with a few choice 
spirits for a whole unbroken summer of outdoor de- 
light.- It was the first time Mr. and Mrs. Yorke had 
been able to be just themselves since their most ro- 
mantic marriage, and their long rides through the 


By ELEANOR FRANKLIN 














UNDER THE GLOW OF A STUDENT LAMP—MISS RUSSELL AT 
HER WRITING-DESK. 


quiet lanes of old England were hallowed with remi- 
niscences of the happiest days of their two lives, when 
they learned to know each other during long rides to- 
gether through the quiet lanes of New England. Miss 
Russell, like most stars of the first magnitude, always 
avoided a too-close acquaintance with the members of 
her company. This is merely a policy for the preser- 
vation of serenity in such organizations. Yorke was a 
member of Miss Russell’s company, and, like all the 
others, he worshiped her afar off and strictly main- 
tained toward her an attitude of deference. But they 
both happened to be lovers of the horse, and the daily 
pastime of both happened to be riding. They were 
playing in Boston, and one day, in the early morning 
hours, they chanced to be cantering in opposite direc- 
tions along a shady street in Brookline. Of course 
they met, and of course Miss Russell invited Mr. 
Yorke to join her. And that was how it all hap- 
pened. 

““You can see for yourself,’’ said Miss Russell, 
shrugging her shoulders in the direction of her hus- 
band. ‘‘ How could I help it?’’ When their court- 
ship had progressed to the point of an engagement they 
became victims to the “‘ persecutions ’’ of the indus- 
trious American press representative. What celebri- 
ties do not, under all unusual circumstances? They 
were reported to have done all sorts of undignified 
things, like eloping, being secretly married, and all 
that, and Miss Russell had to make embarrassing ex- 
planations tu her dignified friends who “‘ could not be- 
lieve’’ that she could ‘‘so far forget what was ex- 
pected of her.’’ But it was all such journalism as she 
beautifully outwitted in the end. She and Mr. Yorke 
were quietly married, in the presence of any number 
of people, at the home of a friend up town in New 
York, right in the midst of all this speculation, and 
started serenely off on their wedding journey in the 
full light of day, and nobody knew until it pleased the 
friend to make the announcement after the bride and 
groom were well out of the way of the wide-awake re- 
porters. So now, in private life, Miss Annie Russell is 
Mrs. Oswald Yorke, and in private life Mrs. Oswald 
Yorke enjoys all the tranquil happiness that Miss 
Annie Russell has so richly deserved through a life of 
dignified and ambitious work. 

It didn’t take her long to fall into line after she 
reached London. She was immediately engaged for 
the title réle in Mr. G. Bernard Shaw’s ‘‘ Major Bar- 
bara,’’ which is just at the end of its ridiculously suc- 
cessful run at the Court Theatre in fashionable Sloane 
Square. It wasa bit of his usual good luck that brought 
Miss Russell to Mr. Shaw at this particular juncture, 
because the part in any other hands, that I can think 
of, would have failed utterly to convince even the 
most ardent devotee to Shawie iconoclasm. The fact 
is (a favorite line in Shaw dramas), she is so highly 
improbable and so submerged in whirlpools of brilliant, 
useless discussion, carried on around her by other 
characters more probable than she, that she is not at 
all worth Miss Russell’s too evident effort to make her 
live. 

The part is not good enough for Miss Russell’s 
ability in the first place, and in the second place it is 
unfortunate that she should have been associated with 





AN ATTRACTIVE CORNER IN MISS 
RUSSELL’S WELL-APPOINTED 
LONDON FLAT. 





an attack aimed directly at all the best that the best 
of the world’s good people have been able to create. 
However, she has learned much from this association, 
and, fortunately, the English public does not hold the 
player responsible for the author’s sins, and the next 
time she plays in London it is to be hoped that Mr. 
Shaw or somebody else will give her something real to 
do. Mr. Yorke is the “‘star’”’ in the ‘‘ Major Bar- 
bara’’ production, and he is doing something unlike 
anything he ever did before. He is a leading juvenile 
man. I believe that is what he would be called. He 
is always very tidy, good-looking, and well-bred—all 
the things that go to make up the acceptable lover. 
But in ‘‘ Major Barbara ”’ he does one of the cleverest 
character sketches I ever saw. As Bill Walker, a 
low-down ruffian of the lowest West Ham slums, he 
knocks women around and sneers at all things good, 
and is altogether brutal in a way that must have cost 
him much close study of his subject. 

He and Miss Russell have a charming flat just 
around the corner from the Court Theatre, and no two 
people of the stage were ever less “‘ professional’’ in 
private life than they. Mrs. Yorke, as Mrs. Yorke, 
wrestles joyfully with all the problems of the house- 
wife, and receives her friends with all the sweet sim- 
plicity that is supposed to characterize the unspoiled 
woman of secluded ways. She rides and drives, goes 
to matinées, and fusses around the alluring shops, 
gives luncheons and dinners to her host of English and 
American friends, and is altogether the most satis- 
factory representative of the American stage that I 
have ever seen in a foreign land. 

One has always to be resisting a temptation to 
write ‘‘twaddle’’ about ‘“‘ footlight favorites.’’ The 
doings of an Emperor seem not to be fraught with as 
much interest to the general public as are the comings 
and goings of a charming actress. And it is good 
that it is so. It is good to be interested in lives 
that have been made worth the living by sheer 
effort and unswerving ambition. It is to those who 
achieve greatness that our applause is due, and while 
this prying into the privacy of public characters has 
been called the “‘ penalty ’’ of achievement, it is not 
meant as an infliction, and is hardly ever so considered 
by its victims. It may be curiosity, but who is there 
who would not arouse such curiosity ? Who does not 
dream of it? And who would not accept it at its 
price—the price of personal liberty? There cannot 
be much “‘ unqualified curiosity ’’ about such a woman 
as Miss Russell. Perhaps this is because such as there 
is she can satisfy without a blush. Her life has al- 
ways heen so simple and sincere, so free from sensa- 
tional episodes, that curiosity is refined into interest. 

I never quite appreciated the story of Miss Rus- 
sell’s London début until I became well acquainted 
with the ways of the London audience. A good many 
plans have been tried in New York to reconcile cur- 
tain-raising time with the habits of elaborate diners, 
but audiences continue to pour into New York theatres 
all through interesting first acts, to the exasperation 
of'those who are there on time and anxious to get an 
uninterrupted view of the play. In London no such 
condition prevails in those theatres devoted to the 
curtain-raiser, and as most of them are, one can be 
fairly certain of always being ‘‘on time.’’ Nobody 

Continued on page 280. 
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FORTUNES PAID FOR FAMOUS PICTURES 


FoR SEVENTY years, or as long as there are any 

local records of the public sales of pictures at 
auction, New York has been the centre of that busi- 
ness in America, just as London has been to the British 
Isles and Paris to continental Europe. From small 
beginnings the public sales of paintings in the me- 
tropolis have grown to remarkable proportions, and for 
the past twenty years have attracted the attention not 
only of private collectors in America from Boston to 
San Francisco, from Montreal to New Orleans, but of 
dealers from London and Paris as well. 

Public saies of pictures in New York are purely 
commercial proceedings that have all the air of fash- 
ionable entertainments. Held, as the important ones 
are, in the beautiful concert-room of Mendelssohn 
Hall, in the grand ball-room of the Waldorf-Astoria, 
in a snug little gallery on Fifth Avenue or one on 
Madison Square, their settings lend themselves to 
creating this atmosphere of a social function. If you 
could shut your ears to the calling of the last bid by 
the auctioneer and the rattle of higher ones from the 
attendants standing in the aisles and galleries, you 
might fancy yourself at an illustrated lecture on art, 
at which real canvases took the place of the usual 
stereopticon pictures. 

These sales are conducted in a manner and ona 
scale very different from those held in London or 
Paris. In the older cities the two most famous sales- 
rooms, Christie’s and the Hotel Drouot, seem small 
and shabby when compared to Mendelssohn Hall or the 
ball-room in the Waldorf. But, more than this, the 
difference between the European and American sales 
is marked by the fact that on the other side of the 
ocean the dealer is the person to whom all conveniences 
are offered, to whom all concessions are made. On 
this side the private buyer, the dealer, and the general 
public meet on a common ground. 

The conventions of Great Britain and France give 
the dealer first place and the private buyer and looker- 
on the second. In Christie’s the dealers have com- 
fortable chairs in the centre of the room. The sight- 
seeing public may stand in the rear on a series of 
broad steps raised one above the other, and in the 
Hotel Drouot the same practice obtains. In New 
York the private buyer has no better seat than a man 
who never bought a picture in his life, but who attends 
the sales for the love of the game; and the dealer 
must take his chance with the throng in getting what 
place he may. 

Then, again, in Europe it is the convention that 
private collectors must not bid for the pictures they 
wish to purchase. They must ask a dealer to act for 
them. Woe betide any man who goes into a European 
auction-room to do his own bidding! Strange are the 
tales told of the instant cabal formed by the dealers 
to make him pay for his violation of the unwritten 
law. In Europe the dealers charge a commission of 
five per cent. on the purchase price. In New York 
commissions to buy paintings are usually taken with- 
out any charge, particularly when they are given to 
the attendants of the gallery conducting the sale, and 
the art dealers are always ready to make purchases 
for their customers as an accommodation. 

One of the greatest differences existing between 
the great London and Paris auction-rooms and those 
of New York is in the system of exhibiting pictures 
before they are sold. In the Hotel Drouot some at- 
tention is paid to hanging the canvases with an eye to 
symmetry, but in Christie’s the reverse is the case. 
The exhibition-room of the famous London house is a 


dingy apartment, the walls being of a neutral tint* 


that is sadly stained by time, and is crossed by long 
strips of wood for the convenience of hanging the can- 
vases. There is no pretense to having any such har- 
monious background of red-velvet hangings as obtains 
in our galleries, and the floor is guiltless of carpet and 
never too clean. 

It is not in the spirit of the jingoist that these state- 
ments are made concerning the superior conduct of 
American picture sales. Every London dealer who 
comes to New York to establish a branch house is 
amazed by the style in which they are carried out. 
When a famous Parisian dealer came to New York to 
attend the Marquand sale in 1903 he gave an enthu- 
siastic interview to the New York Herald in which he 
expressed his astonishment, admiration, and delight at 
the way in which the sale was managed, the beauty of 
the place in which it was held, and the spectacle 
afforded by the crowd of men and women in evening 
dress. He declared it surpassed anything of the kind 
in Europe. This interview was cabled to Paris, and it 
aroused a storm of indignation along the boulevards 
and in the cafés. 

One of the unusual features of the American sales 
is the presence of trained attendants, who stand in 
the aisles and call the bids for the bidders. It gives you 
something of the same sensation you may have felt in 
Monte Carlo, when heavy bets are being placed on the 
red or black, to watch a man nod his head and in- 
stantly hear the usher cry a five-hundred-dollar ad- 
vance. And it makes you feel as if you were in the 
midst of big things when you hear an usher cry 
** forty thousand dollars,’’ and can see that the bidder 
is no more concerned over that figure than you would 
be over the purchase of a souvenir postal-card. 

Selling pictures at auction is a comparatively young 
industry in America. The earliest record for a year’s 
sales begins in 1847, when $75,000 worth of paintings 
were knocked down by the auctioneer’s hammer. A 
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one night’s sale nowadays that does not reach that 
figure is looked upon as an ordinary affair by the art 
reporters of the daily papers. 

Within the past few years the average amount of 
money realized from the public sale of pictures has 
been over two millions of dollars annually, which is 
only a proportion of the art-auction business, as a few 
instances will show. At the famous Mrs. Mary J. 
Morgan sale, conducted by the American Art Associa- 
tion in March, 1886, the total amount realized for the 
entire collection was $1, 205,153.30, of which the paint- 
ings brought $800,000. And at the Marquand sale in 
1903, at the same galleries, the paintings brought 
$197,000 out of the grand total of $704,259. 

In comparison with many other lines of business 
these amounts may not seem large. But it must be 
remembered that notable oil paintings are looked upon 
as being among the greatest possible luxuries, and 
that while the auction season nominally lasts six 
months, it is actually confined to a very few nights 
and afternoons of the months from December to May. 
For the time an evening sale lasts, the amount of 
money realized is only surpassed by the operations on 
the Stock Exchange on a busy day. 

In one hour and twenty minutes, one night last 
winter, James P. Silo, in the Waldorf-Astoria, sold 
sixty-eight paintings, belonging to Edward Brandus, 
for $131,620, while on February 14th, 1902, Thomas 
E. Kirby, of the American Art Association, sold the 
E. F. Milliken collection of twenty-six paintings, in 
Mendelssohn Hall, for $128,328. This sale lasted less 
than two hours. The largest single night’s sale ever 
held in America was the third session of the Mrs. 
Mary J. Morgan collection, held in Chickering Hall on 
March 5th, 1886. Eighty pictures brought over $450, - 
000. Considering the youth of America in art, this is 
not a bad record against the largest single day’s sale 
ever held in Christie’s, in London, which amounted to 
$800,000. 

Because the sales are held in New York City it does 
not follow that the pictures disposed of remain there. 
In fact, one-third go to private collectors all over the 
country from New England to the Pacific coast. At 
the dissolution sale of the American Art Association 
in 1895 Knoedler & Co. paid $50,000 for Van Dyck’s 
** Marquise de Spinola and Her Little Daughter, ’’ which 
was taken abroad and was purchased by J. Pierpont 
Morgan, who has it in his London residence now. 
When Senator W. A. Clark paid $24,000 for Cazin’s 
‘*Wanderer,’’ at the Seney sale in 1886, he took it to 
his home in Butte, Mont. Sir Donald Smith, now 
Lord Strathcona, paid $45,000 at the Mary J. Morgan 
sale for Jules Breton’s ‘‘ Communicants,’’ which has 
hung ever since in the gallery of his residence in Mont- 
real. Frederick Layton, of Milwaukee, bought at 
the first Seney sale the great Van Marcke, which went 
to that city, where it has remained. J. J. Hill hasa 
remarkable collection of masterpieces in his home in 
St. Paul, many of which were bought at public 
auction in New York, and the Potter Palmers, Ryer- 
sons; and Hutchinsons, of Chicago, and Charles Par- 
sons and the Kaufmans, of St. Louis, have also been 
extensive buyers at these sales. Among the can- 
vases in the remarkable Walters collection in Balti- 
more are Rousseau’s ‘‘ Summer Landscape,’’ for which 
he paid $21,000, and Millet’s ‘‘ Peasants Bringing 
Home the Calf,’’ that cost him $18,500 at the Pro- 
basco sale. M. F. de Young, of San Francisco, and 
wealthy Pittsburgers have also been frequent buyers. 

Some of the prices brought by single pictures ex- 
plain how easily these sales can run up into big 
figures. The highest price ever paid for a picture at 
public sale in the world was $66,000 for Meissonier’s 
** Friedland-—1807,’’ now in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. Judge Henry Hilton purchased it at the A. T. 
Stewart sale in 1887 and presented it to the museum. 
It was at this same sale that Cornelius Vanderbilt 
bought Rosa Bonheur’s ‘‘ Horse Fair ’”’ for $53,000, a 
masterpiece that was also presented to the same 
institution. At the F. O. Matthiesen sale, April, 1902, 
a “*‘ Holy Family,’’ by Rubens, was sold for $50,000. 
It eventually passed into the possession of James 
Henry Smith, who gave it to the Metropolitan Museum. 

Regarding the statement that ‘‘ Friedland—1807 ’’ 
brought the highest price of any picture ever sold at 
public sale in the world, foreign art dealers have al- 
ways declared the claim to be an unjust one, for 
the reason that not one but two pictures were sold, 
the second canvas being a portrait of Meissonier 
painted by himself. The facts in the.case are these : 
When Mr. Stewart bought ‘‘ Friedland’’ Meissonier 
presented him with the portrait, and when the sale of 
his collection of paintings took place the executors 
had sentimental objections to selling the portrait be- 
cause it was a gift. And so it was decided to give it 
to the purchaser of the more important canvas. 

One of the most sensational prices paid at one of 
these sales was the $42,000 that Senator Clark gave 
at the W. H. Stewart sale in 1898 for Fortuny’s 
“Choosing the Model.’’ At the second Seney sale in 
1891 a canvas by Millet cailed ‘‘ Waiting ’’ brought 
$40,500. It was taken abroad. At the Stebbins sale 
in 1889, when eighty paintings brought $160,585, in 
one night, C. P. Huntington paid $26,300 for Meisso- 
nier’s ‘‘ The Game Lost,’’ $25,500 for Vibert’s ‘* Mis- 
sionaries’ Story,’’ and $16,600 for Jules Breton’s 
““Colza Gatherers.’’ George Gould gave $36,000 for a 
landscape by Corot at the Dana sale, and $36,500 for a 
Rousseau at the Fullersale. It must be borne in mind 


that pictures sold at auction seldom bring as high 
prices as if they were disposed of privately. 

The history of the sale of paintings at public auc- 
tion in New York goes back to the late ’thirties in the 
last century, when Aaron Levy held weekly sales of 
‘‘old masters ’’ which were imported in large quanti- 
ties at that time. It was this sharp-witted Aaron 
Levy who sold the collection of Michael Paff, more 
familiar known as ‘Old Paff,’’ who was the most 
prosperous dealer of that era. This sale took place, 
as the old catalogue states, ‘‘in the store of Mr. 
Platt, 6 Spruce Street.’’ Unfortunately for the mat- 
ter of record, this catalogue has no date. Leeds & Co. 
succeeded Levy, and held the principal rank among art 
auctioneers for many years. One of the firm’s most 
famous sales was that of the Cardinal Fesch collection 
of 400 pictures in 1849. The average price of these 
paintings was between $200 and $250. 

There is a romantic interest about this collection 
aside from its place in the chronology of the auction 
business. Cardinal Fesch was an Italian prelate with 
a passion for buying pictures at a low figure, presum- 
ably with the hope of getting an unknown masterpiece 
cheap. To this end he had a standing order with his 
commissioner to buy any picture that he could get 
for four soldi. At the sale of his collection in New 
York a man from New Orleans bought a canvas for 
$6.50. He took it to his home in that city, where a 
connoisseur, after looking at it, begged him to have it 
cleaned. It proved to be a Correggio, and the orig- 
inal purchaser sold it for $3,000. It was afterward 
taken to London, where it was sold for 2,000 guineas. 

With the advent of Leeds & Company, the selling 
of pictures at auction assumed a legitimate place in 
the country’s art life. In 1852, their annual sales 
amounted to $200,000 ; in 1859, $350,000 ; and in 1863 
the firm sold the John Wolfe collection of 140 pictures 
for $114,660, the best sale of the time. A canvas by 
Couture brought $4,750, the highest price of the sale. 

In those days the sales were held in the morning, 
beginning at eleven o’clock, as they are in London and 
Paris to-day. In 1865, when Bangs, Merwin & Com- 
pany entered the field, the sales began at seven o’clock 
in the evening, and by 1870 the time had been ad- 
vanced to half-past seven. Nowadays, in the era of 
late dining, the sales begin at eight-thirty, as a rule. 
Between the Wolfe sale in 1863 and the great sales of 
the ’eighties and ’nineties of the last century there 
was only one of importance: that of the collection 
formed by John Taylor Johnson, sold under the direc- 
tion of Samuel P. Avery, Sr., by Robert Somerville in 
1876. That amounted to $300,000. 

With the first sale of a part of the George I. Seney 
collection in April, 1885, began the series of art sales 
that has made America famous throughout the world. 
That sale realized $405,821, and lasted three nights. 
A year later came the Mrs. Morgan sale, and in 1887 
the paintings and art objects of the A. T. Stewart 
estate were sold for $575,079.42. The sale of Henry 
Probasco’s paintings in 1887 lasted one night, and the 
total was $168,920. The eighty paintings belonging to 
J. H. Stebbins were disposed of in one evening in 
1887 for $160,585 ; and the second Seney sale of 306 
paintings in 1891 brought $665,550. The R. Austin 
Robertson sale in 1892 brought $451,171.25; the 
Knoedler sale of 299 canvasses in 1893 reached a total 
of $384,670; and vhe third Seney sale in 1894 ran up 
to $213,703. The total for the thirty-two pictures 
sold at the fSchaus sale in 1896 was $187,825 ; for 
those of the W. H. Stewart estate in 1898, $409,790 ; 
and for the Fuller collection in 1898, $166,200. 

The greatest sales of pictures by American artists 
were those of the Thomas B. Clark collection, in 1899, 
when George Inness’s ‘‘Grey Lowery Day’’ was 
knocked down for $10,150, the highest price ever paid 
for the work of an American painter at public sale, 
and the W. T. Evans collection in 1900. This brought 
$159,340. Since then P. C. Hanford’s one night’s 
sale brought $124,135; E. J. Milliken’s twenty-six 
paintings, $128,328 in one evening; the F. O. Mat- 
thiesen’s two nights’ sale, $348,780 ; the Mrs. Warren 
collection, $345,025, and the D. C. Lyall collection 
reached a total of $244,900. The Mrs. Warren sale 
was noted for one of the most remarkable advances in 
the cost of a painting ever recorded in America. In 
1889 Knoedler & Co. sold her a ‘‘ Shepherdess,’’ by 
Millet, for $800. They bought it back at the sale of her 
collection fourteen years later and paid $24,500 for it. 
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Mr. Rockefeller’s Barber Speaks for Him. 


CLEVELAND, O., February 26th, 1906. 


EDITOR LESLIE’S WEEKLY: Being a subscriber to 
your valuable paper, I noticed with great pleasure 
the article written by S. E. Randall in the February 1st 
issue, ‘The Real Mr. Rockefeller as His Neighbor 
Sees Him.’’ Permit me to say I can vouch for every 
word as fact, having shaved Mr. Rockefeller for some 
years, and cut off the only mustache he ever wore. 
I learned to know him well, and the last paragraph of 
your article which says, ‘‘The public is coming to a 
truer conception of him through intelligent and reli- 
able sources,’’ is very true. 

I am yours truly, 
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A glass of soda and a tablespoonful of Abbott’s 


Angostura Bitters make a pleasing drink and act as a 
tonic. 


THOMAS HAYES. 
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MILLET’S “ THE SHEPHERDESS,” WHICH 
BROUGHT $24,500 AT THE MRS. 
WARREN SALE. 

By permission ofthe American Art 
Association. 


PORTRAIT OF MISS STARR, BY SIR THOMAS LAW 
RENCE, R. A.— From the Dowdeswell-Blakesieesale. 


MISS KELVIN’S PORTRAIT, BY JOHN HOPPNER, R. A. 
From the Dowdeswell-Blakeslee sale. 


“THE END OF THE 

GAME,” BY MEIS- 

SONIER, A HIGH- 

PRICED FEATURE 

OF THE STEWART 
SALE. 


By permission 01 
the American Art 
Association. 


SIR PETER LELY’S PORTRAIT OF THE COUNTESS OF FALMOUTH. 
From the Dowdeswell-Blakesleesale. 


““LA PRINCESSE DE TALLEYRAND,” BY CARL VAN LOO. 
From the Dowdeswell- Blakeslee sale. 


HEIGHT OF THE PICTURE-SALE SEASON IN NEW YORK CITY. 


SOME OF THE PAINTINGS BY FAMOUS ARTISTS WHICH BROUGHT TOPMOST PRICES AT ART SALES IN THE METROPOLIS. 
See opposite page. 
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LONG BILL AND THE BOSS 


T BEGAN the very first day the new tenderfoot boss 
hit the camp of the King Midas. Fresh from an 
Eastern school of mining he was, with his head full of 
theories and his. hands void of all intimacy with a pick 
handle. 

Now, when Long Bill crawled up out of the shaft 
at night, all covered over with the slime of the river 
slickens, his face was split apart in a friendly grin, 
and his mighty hand was ready to ingulf the hand of 
the new boss ina grip of welcome ; but the boss didn’t 
see the hand, and he deemed it beneath the dignity of 
his proud position to observe the smile. Discipline, 
he figured, was the correct réle, and he meant to start 
from the first moment. 

** How is the pay looking, William ?’’ he inquired, 
sternly. 

Long Bill shut his features and stared. Then he 
scratched his chin, pawing a long streak in the grime 
amid the stubble. 

“*She’s runnin’ straight in shingled slate, boss,’’ 
he said, coldly, ‘‘ but she’ll raise in a couple more sets 
an’ lay riffled in river gravel. Two more sets ‘a 

** How do you know ?”’ 

Now, Long Bill couldn’t have told how he knew all 
this ; certainly he couldn’t see into the solid slaty wall 
of the drift, yet he knew. And the worst of it was, 
he couldn’t explain to the boss how he knew. So, 
realizing the utter futility of trying, he saved time and 
speech by turning without another word and ambling 
away to the bunk-house like a giant angleworm walk- 
ing on end. 

With this inauspicious beginning began the troubles 
of the tenderfoot boss. He had learned in the school 
of mining how to run a drift and how to set his lag- 
ging properly ; but he had overlooked that greatest 
science of all—how to carry his men with him. 

It was, if I remember correctly, the night of the 
third day that Long Bill began to make the boss earn 
his salary. The latter had been particularly exas- 
perating during the day, and to crown the measure of 
his tyranny he had informed Long Bill that he ought 
to be digging potatoes, instead of earning his money 
under false pretenses claiming. to be a miner. 

** Which I mines ten years before he was borned !”’ 
said Long Bill, as we were washing up for supper. “‘ I 
sees the dip of the pay and starts to head it off all 
reg’lar, when he comes along and starts me diggin’ 
in plumb the other direction! Think of it, Hank ! 
Me forty year a miner an’ drivin’ my drift straight 
away from the pay like a gosh-founded tenderfoot ! I 
blushes all day, I’m that ashamed of myse’f !’’ 

I knew Long Bill, and I prophesied sagely that 
something dire for the new boss’s nerves was about 
to come through. 

We gathered about the ramshackle stove after sup- 
per. Old Man Johnson had just finished washing the 
dishes, and was settling down for a happy smoke, 
when Long Bill took from his pocket a handful of 
small cartridge shells, which with infinite patience he 
had surreptitiously made to resemble the detonators 
used in firing the heavy charges of ‘‘giant.’’ These 
caps have an explosive power sufficient to tear a man’s 
head off. Long Bill had filled them with ashes, 
pounded in with great care so as to resemble the ful- 
minate, but the boss didn’t know that, either. 

Long Bill opened his knife and picked up one of 
the caps. 

“*These yere caps didn’t work none good to-day,”’’ 
he observed. ‘‘I’low I’ll see what’s the matter with 
’em.’’ He took the small blade of his knife and gave 
a gouge at the wicked-looking gray powder, and the 
boss made one jump and landed away out in the yard. 

““Put those things away!’ he yelled. ‘‘ Throw 
’em in the river! Why, you long-legged farmer, 
those things will explode with the slightest scratch !’’ 

Long Bill looked up with tremendous innocence 
written all over his face. ‘‘ Will they ?’’ he asked, in 
seeming amaze. ‘‘ Well, by gosh! here I been shootin’ 
‘em for half a lifetime and I never knew they was 
dangerous! Well, well!’’ He took the remaining 
counterfeits and tossed them out of the window into 
the river which ran along just below, ten feet deep. 
Then he sat down and lit his pipe, shaking his head 
mournfully over his stupidity and bestowing upon Old 
Man Johnson a solemn wink. 

The boss came in and sat down, wiping the perspi- 
ration from his forehead with a trembling hand. For 
a long time there was silence, broken only by the 
asthmatic gurgle of Old Man Johnson’s pipe and the 
soft murmur of the water pouring along outside. 

After a while the boss began undressing for bed. 
Old Man Johnson closed the door and locked it, yawn- 
ing capaciously. The boss had just stretched himself 
with a tired sigh, when, glancing up, he saw a sight 
that froze his blood. 

Long Bill had two sticks of the ugly yellow rolls of 
dynamite and was juggling them, throwing one clear 
up to the ceiling. He missed it and it fell with a re- 
sounding thump against the head of the bed, and the 
boss, with a hoarse yell of terror, sprang from his 
blankets and fell against the door. 

‘You insane fool !’’ he shrieked. ‘‘ Do you want to 
murder us all? Seize him, men!’’ 

Long Bill regarded him in hurt astonishment. 

‘* Now, boss,’’ he said, sadly, ‘‘ I’m willin’ to take 
orders from you and obey them up to the limit! But 
when you comes rantin’ into this yere camp denouncin’ 
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YOU INSANE FOOL !’ HE SHRIEKED, ‘DO YOU WANT TO MURDER 
US ALL ?’” 


our innocent recreations, why, it shore makes me feel 
mutinous! Why i 

‘*Throw that stuff into the river !’’ howled the 
boss, scared silly. 

Long Bil} turned and hurled the stick he was hold- 
ing out of the window and clear across the narrow 
stream. It hit the hard rock on the opposite side 
and exploded with a mighty roar. We, who had been 
watching, knew that Long Bill had not juggled this 
particular stick. Indeed, he had held it with the re- 
spectful care bestowed upon the explosive by one who 
knows its power. 

Long Bill allowed the echoes of the report to die 
away down the canyon, and then he picked up the 
other stick while the boss watched him with insane 
terror in his eyes. Long Bill slowly peeled away the 
yellow wrapper and disclosed — 

A tallow candle ! 

“* Don’t see why a feller.can’t play with a candle 
if he wants to!’’ he grumbled, and without another 
word ‘‘unhusked,’’ and went sulkily to bed. 

Now, on the side next the river was a door. Usu- 
ally we used the front door, but this side door was 
maintained by Old Man Johnson and was furnished 
with a plank porch of doubtful stability, whereon the 





“ Leslie’s Weekly ” His Favorite Paper. 


EpITOR LESLIE’S WEEKLY: As an old reader of 
your paper, I take the liberty of writing you a few 
lines. I was pleased to get the fac-simile of the first 
number of LESLIE’S with my regular one last Decem- 
ber, and I think I read it about all. I am forty-eight 
years old, and my parents took the paper in their 
time, so it has been a constant companion with me 
since 1859, and I still take it. I make the reading of 

















OTTO SPIEGEL, AN OLD SUBSCRIBER, READING LESLIE'S WEEKLY. 


it my Sunday pastime, and very little escapes my eyes 
that’s in it. I even had my folks take a picture of 
me reading it, as you will see by the accompanying 
photograph. 

I well recollect Joseph Becker and his drawings of 
long ago. I lately subscribed for another illustrated 
paper ; but it’s no paper like LESLIE’s, so I’m taking 
both. LESLIE’s is my choice, and I expect always 
will be. I have ten volumes of your paper bound, 
and find them good things to look at when I’m not 
feeling well. I’m going to still take LESLIE’s, and 
expect my children to follow in my footsteps. Minna 


Irving’s lines always come in the proper place, and 
are read with pleasure. 
Tarkio, Mo., February 28th. 


OTTO SPIEGEL. 


old cook stood to draw water from the river under- 
neath. This door was open. I learned afterward that 
Long Bill left it that way, after assuring himself that 
the front door was securely locked. I al: discovered, 
a week or so afterward, that the key had reposed in 
Long Bill’s overalls. No one, however, could tell who 
was the guilty wretch who had sawed almost asunder 
the supports of the little porch. 

About midnight Long Bill arose, stole softly as a 
cat across the floor and out of the cabin, hugging the 
wall and trusting not a pound of his weight upon the 
little porch. He set fire to a pile of brush outside, 
crept back and went to bed, having aroused no one. 

Everybody was sleeping soundly. Long Bill’s snores 
were loudest of all. Suddenly a light began to flicker 
through the window. It grew brighter, then burst 
into a blinding glow. 

Long Bill reached for his six-shooter and loosed it 
through the roof. 

“*Fire!’’ he bawled, knocking down a medley of 
pans upon the stove at the same time and firing sev- 
eral more times through the roof. ‘‘Wakeup! We’re 
bein’ burned alive! Fire! Fire!’’ 

The boss fell out of bed in an ecstasy of terror. 
The daze of sleep was upon him, and he ran against 
the front door with such force that he was knocked 
down with the impact. He tore at the door-knob, but 
the door was locked. He tried to yell, but his voice 
was a gasping sob. Remembering the side door, he 
made a dash through it, struck the doctored porch, 
and then there was a crash, followed by a splash and 
a despairing cry, as the boss landed in the river. 

Quick as we were, Long Bill was before us. Dash- 
ing along the bank, he made his way by a rocky path 
to the edge of the stream. In the bright moonlight 
we saw the boss swimming like a mammoth frog to- 
ward a sand-bar. Then Long Bill threw him a rope 
and pulled him ashore. 

Long Bill was a quick thinker. To have been there 
with a rope almost before the boss hit the water 

Well, it looked suspicious. But Long Bill modestly 
turned the subject and declaimed on the swimming abil- 
ities of the boss until he turned suspicion away. 

The boss said nothing. He was too miserable ; he 
was, to use a slang phrase, “‘all in.’’ 

Next morning he arose early. He delegated the 
post of authority to me and faded away down the trail 
toward civilization. A course in a school of mining 
had never touched upon the subject of Long Bill, and 
he felt he ought to go back and study up. 

Long Bill watched his going with pensive eyes. 

** Which, if that gent had stayed on for a month 
or so longer,’’ he said, ‘‘I’d ’a’ learned a heap about 
mining.’’ 

Then with a sigh he picked up his box of powder 
and ambled away toward the mine, emitting great 
clouds of smoke as he went. 





Getting Rich in Copper. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., March 9th, 1906. 


ERHAPS THE most remarkable feature of com- 
mercial progress in the United States is the 
wealth which its copper mines are yielding. Last 
year the output of American copper mines was nearly 
one billion pounds. This was worth $150,000,000. 
The output of the copper mines of the country alone, 
to say nothing of the gold and silver mines, was nearly 
four times as great as the dividends of the Standard 
Oil Company, which controls seventy per cent. of the 
oil industry of the United States. Just twenty-one 
copper mines paid in actual profits to stockholders the 
huge sum of $30,000,000. This money was distributed 
to individuals in all parts of the country. Among the 
great dividend-payers were the Calumet and Hecla, 
the Copper Queen, the United Verde, the Butte and 
Boston, and others. One hundred dollars invested in 
the Butte and Boston in 1896 is now worth $7,900. 
The same amount invested in United Verde when its 
stock was $1 a share is now worth $30,000. Those 
who first secured control of the Calumet and Hecla 
had difficulty in raising money enough for develop- 
ment, but there are hundreds of New Englanders who 
are wealthy on account of a small investment a few 
years ago in Calumet and Hecla. 

Mr. W. S. Corbett, a prominent mining man of the 
West, who has seen and studied all of these mines, 
says that the Standard mine, in San Bernardino County, 
California, which is now being rapidly developed un- 
der his management, is richer, judging from the ore 
bodies thus far uncovered, than any of the properties 
named. The Standard has put a block of its shares 
on the market to provide funds for building a smelter. 
It is now shipping ore to a smelter at Needles, Ariz., 
at great expense. To make all of its own money, it 
needs its own smelter. Most of this stock, it is re- 
ported, is already sold. If you write at once to the 
General Securities Company, Pacific Electric Building, 
Los Angeles, you can get all the facts of the proposi- 
tion and learn whether or not any more stock is to be 
had. The Standard is in the great copper belt the*+ 
extends through California, a part of Nevada, Arizor 
and down into old Mexico. On this belt are s 
mines as the rich Quartette, the Copper Queen, an¢ 
Greene Consolidated at Cananea, which is paying 
lions in dividends every year. 
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(FIRST PRIZE, $5.) LONDON’S CENTRE OF DENSEST TRAFFIC—AROUND THE MANSION HOUSE AROUND-THE-WORLD AUTOMOBILISTS PASSING THROUGH AN INTERESTING SECTION OF INDIA. 
AND BANK OF ENGLAND.——A. W. Cutler, New York. Charles J. Glidden, India. 
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(SECOND PRIZE, $3.) WALSINGHAM HOUSE (BERMUDA) WHERE 
POET TOM MOORE WROTE VERSES.—M. Magin, New York. 


“TALLY-HO” OF TWO JOLLY YOUNGSTERS IN CLEVELAND. 
Walter Roemer, Ohio. 




















‘“q (THIRD PRIZE, $2.) A FIVE-YEAR- 
OLD KENTUCKIAN WHO IS A 
SKILLFUL HORSEMAN. 
W. E. Rogers, Kentucky. 
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TROOP H, FIRST CAVALRY, CAPTAIN S. B. ARNOLD, FORT SAM HOUSTON, TEX., COMPRISING A NUMBER OF TRICK BIDERS.—Mrs. C. R. Miller, Maryland. 


AMATEUR PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST. 
NEW YORK WINS THE FIRST PRIZE, NEW YORK THE SECOND, AND KENTUCKY THE THIRD. 
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LOUISIANA, THE 


ALTHOUGH the growing of sugar cane was intro- 

duced in Louisiana as early as 1751 by the Jesuit 
fathers, it was not until 1795 that Mr. Etienne de 
Bore made a commercial crop of sugar therefrom. 
His plantation occupied a site which is now owned by 
the city of New Orleans and is known as “‘ Audubon 
Park.’’ The cane grown at that time was delicate 
and required much care and cultivation, but after the 
introduction, in 1820, of the hardy yellow and purple 
variety the sugar industry took a boom, and each suc- 
ceeding year has found new names added to the list of 
planters. Three hundred thousand acres of the State 
are now under cultivation in growing cane, which pro- 
duces an average crop of more than 720,000,000 pounds 
of sugar and nearly 24,000,000 gallons of molasses. 

Most of the plantations are on the river front, where 
good drainage, so essential to cane cultivation, may be 
obtained, although patches of cane varying in size 
from a quarter of an acre to twenty-five acres may be 
found throughout the State, nearly every farmer hav- 
ing some under cultivation. Before the war all the 
work was done by slaves, but since then a plantation 
is worked by hired labor, and some are large enough 
to support an entire village. Both sexes are employed 
in the field as well as in the factory. Although the 
workers are not always first-class, strikes are few 
and life runs on smoothly. Race suicide cannot be 
charged against this particular section of the country, 
as every family, white and black, has quite a number 
of children, who are separately educated, as mixed 
schools there would be an impossibility. 

The cane is planted in the fall or spring. Rows 
about five feet wide are laid off and thrown up in 
ridges. The tops of these mounds are opened with a 
plow, and joints of cane containing eyes or buds are 
put in and carefully covered. In March little shoots 
which resemble corn come forth, and by October the 
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NATION’S GREAT 


By Mrs. C. R. Miller 


gigantic grass, which sometimes attains a height of 
ten to fifteen feet, is ready for cutting. This is 
usually finished early in December, before bad weather 
sets in, and is the picturesque part of the sugar indus- 
try. Hundreds of negro women do the work, and 
their bright clothes and shiny faces, with the tall, 
green, waving cane with its purple stalks for a back- 
ground, form a grand kaleidoscope of color. Each 
woman carries a peculiar-looking fan-shaped knife 
with which she trims and cuts the cane, usually to the 
rhythm of some old Southern melody. Little boys of 
the stage pickaninny type gather the useless leaves 
and carry them away to feed the mules which draw 
the big wagons used to haul the cane from the fields. 

On the larger plantations the cane is carried to the 
sugar-house by cars, a track having been laid from 
the field to the factory. A ton of stalks are roped 
together and placed in each car. As the train passes 
the scale-house the cars are weighed and the result 
checked up, and in this way the sugar-planter can 
learn before grinding, almost to the pound, what the 
extent of his sugar crop will be. The weighing over, 
the car is moved farther up the track, and a huge 
crane comes into play, lifting the cane from the cars. 
As sunshine dries out the moisture the stalks are 
thrown on an endless chain, which carries them to 
the roller as soon after cutting as possible. Here the 
juice is extracted by pressure. It is milkish white in 
color and scents the air with a sweet odor. 

The next stage is its purification by means of lime 
and of the fumes of sulphur, after which it is boiled 
in a series of large iron kettles until it reaches a 
granulating point. Then comes the cooling process in 
mammoth vats where it granulates into sugar. Sev- 
eral days later the sugar is carried tothe purgery and 
packed in hogsheads of one thousand pounds each. 
All the molasses is drawn off and the brown sugar is 
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“SUGAR BOWL” 


ready for the market. White sugar goes through sev- 
eral other processes in its refining. 

Both the molasses and sugar are usually sent to the 
big sheds built for that purpose on the levee at New 
Orleans, and from there shipped to different parts of 
the country. It is not uncommon to see thousands of 
barrels containing these products covering several 
squares of the levee at the head of Conti Street. 
Like cotton, they are sold by sample, and here is another 
interesting sight. A plug is taken from a barrel and 
a glass, syringe-like instrument inserted, which quickly 
fills with molasses, and is in like manner transferred to 
a glass bottle on which is pasted a number correspond- 
ing with the one on the barrel. Unless the plug is put 
back at once there is some unprofitable sampling by 
the negro loafers who throng the levee. Frequently, by 
careless handling, a barrel hoop may loosen, and sev- 
eral men are on hand whose business it is to watch this 
and transfer the molasses at once to another barrel. 

Sugar samples are obtained by boring a hole and 
drawing out perhaps a quarter of a pound of the prod- 
uct. This is numbered in the same manner as the mo- 
lasses. Here, too, is found the colored man fond of 
sweets, who with moist finger captures the smallest 
particle of waste, including not a little dust from the 
levee floor. 

But this great industry, supplying a product so 
necessary to all and so universally used, is, as far as 
the United States is concerned, stili in an experi- 
mental stage. With aclimate not any too friendly, 
and with a soil sometimes rebellious and labor shift- 
less and unreliable, Louisiana has met many difficulties 
in furnishing each year one-seventh of all the sugar con- 
sumed in this country. Just now there is every pros- 
pect that as the future years come and go there will be 
produced with each recurring season increasing tons of 
sweetness from the nation’s great “‘ sugar bowl.”’ 





Favorite American Players. 


Continued from page 275 
ever pays any attention to the curtain-raiser—that is, 
nobody who pays for reserved seats. The pit, of 


course, is always full for the actors in this one-act 
time-killer, because the frequenters of the pit begin 
to stand in line outside the theatre at all hours, and 
make a rush for their seats as soon as the doors are 
open. But I have wandered into the stalls many a 
time and found them absolutely, coldly deserted in the 
middle of this performance, and not until it is almost 
finished do the people begin to come fussily into their 
places. By the time the curtain rises on the first act 
of the principal play everything is quiet. 

Now, this is all very well for everybody but the 
actors in the curtain-raiser. They stand about as 
much chance of having their efforts recognized as 
would so many automatons, and that is the kind of 
stone wall that Annie Russell faced when she broke 
into London about eight years ago, only it was even 
worse then. She had produced in America the won- 
derful little one-act play called ** Dangerfield ’95,’’ It 
was good, and she knew it, and she came to London 
to play it, full of hope for immediate success. But 
everybody joined in achorus of discouragement. There 
had been so many American players over here, and 
they were so uniformly impossible. They had annoy- 
ing mannerisms — were ridiculously self-beloved. They 
murdered the Queen’s English with a sharp twang 
that was intolerable to English ears. Then why an- 
other one? If Miss Russell had had a great play that 
must have engaged the attention of the critics, she 
could have been certain of nothing but failure. But 
with a curtain-raiser that would be seen by nobody 
her prospects were dark, indeed. She persevered, 
however, and managed to get a few people in the 
stalls for her first night. At first the chill fairly 
froze her tongue in her mouth. She could hear the 
people in the pit making remarks about ‘‘ American 
cheek ”’ and ‘‘ Yankee self-confidence.’’ Then she got 
what is sometimes known at home as “‘spunky.”’ 
She decided that she didn’t care whether they liked 
her or not. She returned their delicate compliment 
by just considering them a lot of ill-bred English pigs 
and by making a brave attempt to ignore their exist- 
ence altogether. 

The result was that it became fashionable to go 
early to that particular theatre to see the little Ameri- 
can actress in the curtain-raiser. Then she played 
Bret Harte’s ‘‘Sue’’ and got herself called ‘‘ the 
Duse of the English-speaking stage.’’ This was 
triumph, indeed, and nobody can blame the little ac- 
tress for desiring to reap the benefits of it. After 
that she returned to America and enjoyed an easy 
victory in the midst of prevalent Anglo-mania, and 
since then she has never been absent at the annual 
roll-call in the stellar world. Other actresses have 
done more than she, but other actresses have had bet- 
ter opportunities. She has the misfortune to have a 
‘following ’’ like John Drew and—nobody else. As 
a John Drew production is always sure to be more or 
less of a success for the simple reason. that John Drew 
is in it, just so an Annie Russell production, under the 
Frohman management, was practically certain to go 
because Annie Russell was init. The criticisms hardly 
ever varied. ‘‘ Miss Russell was charmingly natural 
in the part of so and so,’’ or ‘* Miss Russell played 
with her usual quiet grace and womanly charm.’’ It 


was all the sort of sweet simplicity that hardly ever 
gets credit for being art, and this is what Miss Russell 
objected to. 

Now Miss Russell is to have a New York theatrical 
home. Wagenhals and Kemper have become her 
managers, and are building for her the new Astor 
Theatre. There she is going to court criticism in all 
sorts of innovations. She is to play a spring season “‘ on 
th: road,’’ and open her new house some time next 
September with a play that has already been secured. 
Then during the season she intends to take a leaf out 
of the Court Theatre’s book of rules by giving Tues- 
day and Friday matinées devoted to all sorts of dra- 
matic literature, ancient and modern, tried and un- 
tried. Those who, at the Court Theatre, have been 
permitted to spend an afternoon with Euripides and 
the same evening with Bernard Shaw will appreciate 
the fascinations of this prospect. And each year Miss 
Russell will return, for a short season, to her home in 
London. 


Only Sketch of Lincoln’s Last Moments. 


OR FORTY-FIVE years O. H. Oldroyd has been 
collecting everything of interest connected with 

the life of Abraham Lincoln. He began when Lincoln 
was in the midst of his presidential campaign, and 
still is keeping at it. Probably no man ever lived 
whose works and acts are so fully covered as are 
Lincoln’s. Visitors to Washington may see this won- 
derful collection of Lincolnia in the house where he 
died, stil! presided over by Mr. Oldroyd. The Wash- 
ington Star recently told of the strange and interest- 
ing things in the collection not usually noted. In- 





Wyoming: the Land of Pros- 
perity. 





HE spirit of prosperity 
Came down to earth one day 
And sought a place to make his home, 
But walked a weary way, 
Until the mountains opened wide 
Their rocky portals grand, 
And showed beneath the setting sun 
A fair and fertile land. 


HE green prairies rolled away 
Beneath a turquoise sky, 

And silver streamlets here and there 
Went gayly rippling by. 

The crystal air was sweet as wine, 
And, towering in the blue, 

The giant peak of Laramie 
Its mighty shadow threw. 


46 ERE will I dwell for evermore !’’ 
Prosperity exclaimed ; 
*“ Wyoming, in the Indian tongue, 
The country shall be named.’’ 
And so, beyond the mountain gates, 
The traveler may see 
Prosperity enthroned upon 
The peak of Laramie. 
MINNA IRVING. 











cluded in the museum are twelve sketches of the 
death-bed scene. Mr. Oldroyd declares that the one 
printed in LESLIE’S WEEKLY after Mr. Lincoln’s de- 
mise in 1865 and reproduced in our issue of February 
8th, this year, is the only authentic sketch of the last 
moments of the martyr President. Consequently this 
sketch is conspicuously displayed. 


Omaha’s Remarkable Fifty Years. 


T° CELEBRATE the fiftieth birthday of Omaha, the 

Daily Bee issued a splendid jubilee edition on Jan- 
uary lst, which has advertised the merits of that 
rapidly growing city pretty nearly the world over. 
The history of the Nebraska city is closely akin to that 
of the teeming prairies, once covered with buffalo 
grass, but now the granary of the nation and well-nigh 
a quarter of the world beside. As an example of the 
remarkable development of the boundless West, 
Omaha stands in the first rank. This city of 125,000 
was the accidental outcome of a ferry enterprise across 
the swelling yellow Missouri. The Nebraska and 
Council Bluffs Ferry Company got a charter in 1853 
to ferry the gold-seekers across the river. Soon 
the company staked out a claim on the west bank, 
laid out a town site, and named it after a tribe of In- 
dians. Now there is a population of 135,000 in Omaha 
and South Omaha, with its land worth $60,000,000 
and buildings valued at $100,000,000. Some of the 
public buildings, hospitals, churches, and residences 
would do credit to any city in the land. The railroads 
and packing industry have reared one of the busiest 
of cities from the silent prairie in fifty years. 


Food Helps 


IN MANAGEMENT OF A RAILROAD. 


PEAKING of food, a railroad man says : 

**My work puts me out in all kinds of weather, 
subject to irregular hours for meals and compelled to 
eat all kinds of food. 

** For 7 years I was constantly troubled with indi- 
gestion, caused by eating heavy, fatty, starchy, greasy, 
poorly-cooked food, such as are most accessible to men 
in my business. Generally each meal or lunch was 
followed by distressing pains and burning sensations 
in my stomach, which destroyed my sleep and almost 
unfitted me for work. My brain was so muddy and 
foggy that it was hard for me to discharge my duties 
properly. 

“* This lasted till about a year ago, when my atten- 
tion was called to Grape-Nuts food by a newspaper ad. 
and I concluded to try it. Since then I have used 
Grape-Nuts at nearly every meal and sometimes be- 
tween meals. We railroad men have little chance to 
prepare our food in our cabooses and I find Grape- 
Nuts mighty handy for it is ready cooked. 

“To make a long story short, Grape-Nuts has made 
a new man of me. _ I have no more burning distress 
in my stomach, nor any other symptom of indigestion. 
I can digest anything so long as I eat Grape-Nuts, 
and my brain works as clearly and accurately as an 
engineer’s watch, and my old nervous troubles have 
disappeared entirely.’’ Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


There’s a reason. Read the little boo!’ The 


Road to Wellville,’’ in packages. 
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THE CANE BY CARS 





AND WAGON 


TO THE MILL ON A LARGE PLANTATION. 




















NEGRO LADS GATHERING CANE 
LEAVES TO FEED 
THE MULES. 
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A SUGAR-MAKING 
LOUISIANA. 











PLANT IN 




















DILAPIDATED HOUSES OF THE CANE- 
CUTTERS, WITH SUGAR-HOUSE IN 
THE BACKGROUND. 
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THOUSANDS OF BARRELS OF SUGAR AND MOLASSES AWAITING SHIPMENT AT NEW ORLEANS. 


SUGAR-MAKING, ONE OF THE SOUTH’S LEADING INDUSTRIES. 
GATHERING THE SUGAR CANE ON A LOUISIANA PLANTATION AND HANDLING THE BARRELED SWEETNESS ON A 


WEIGHING SUGAR ON THE LEVEE 


NEW ORLEANS LEVEE.—Photographs by Mrs. C. R. Miller. See opposite page. 





AT THE CRESCENT CITY. 
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Is Los Angeles the New York of the Pacific Coast? 
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Los ANGELES, CAL., March 7th, 1906. 

ITIES HAVE distinct and peculiar personalities, 

just as men have. In the life of any man who 
amounts to anything there are sure to be features of 
extraordinary dramatic interest. The same is true of 
any city that amounts to anything. Frequently an 
event or series of events occur that draw the atten- 
tion of the public to some individual. The public is 
eager at once to know all about him and all about his 
life. Again, the same may be said of cities. 

The striking recent development of the mines and 
the agriculture of the whole Southwest and of north- 
ern Mexico, and the glow of sturdy health and growth 
of the entire Pacific coast, are reflected and focused 
more surely and definitely than elsewhere in one par- 
ticular Pacific city. It is said that people are being 
made rich more rapidly in Los Angeles, Cal., than in 
any American centre of population. 

The momentum of Los Angeles has made fortunes 
for all her business men, merchants, bankers, manufac- 
turers, property owners, operators in real estate. Here 
are some samples : A score of years ago a Basque from 
the Pyrenees, in Spain, bought a piece of land here 
for $1,500. He sold it recently for the round sum of 
$150,000. The owner of a bit of property that was 
bought at the same time for $500 has refused $180,000 
for it. Suburban residence land for which $75 an 
acre was paid a dozen years ago is selling now at the 
rate of $11,000 an acre. As late as 1897, a trades- 
man invested $500 in one piece of property here, and 
$2,600 in another. He has sold the $500 lot for 
$7,000, and refused $55,000 for the other. He is get- 
ting, in rental, from a small building on this ground 
$2,400 a year—almost as much as the original price ! 

An example of the steady rise of values is the sale, 
two years ago, of a pieceof business property for $62, - 
500. Fourteen months later it was sold again for 
$150,000, the first owner having more than doubled 
his money. In five months more the same property 
was again sold, this time for $200,000. 

In a few months even suburban lands that are 
reached by trolley have multiplied in value from two 
hundred to seven hundred dollars an acre. But the 
most astonishing profits are not made in suburban 
realty, but in the central business district. The largest 
operator in Los Angeles, especially, has a method of 
forming syndicates in which the participations from 
individuals are from $500 upward to many thousands, 
for the purchase of the highest class of business prop- 
erty. A trust company is made trustee for the pur- 
chase. The income from it is collected and distributed 
pro rata by the trust company among the members of 
the syndicate. Then, as values advance, the property 
is sold and a cash profit made for each one of those 
who joined in the enterprise. Many instances are 
given in which a profit of one hundred per cent. in 
less than a year has been made in this way for syndi- 
cate members, many of whom took comparatively 
small participations. . 

But to answer the question which 1s the title of 
this article one should consider the territory of which 
this city is the commercial centre. This district in- 
cludes, first, the southern half of California, an area 
comprising more than 78,000 square miles and includ- 
ing thirteen counties. It is one of the most produc- 
tive agricultural regions in the United States, and is 
the richest fruit section in the world. Ina year, 28,- 
000 car-loads of oranges alone are carried by the rail- 


roads from this district to the East. The value of 
the annual crop of the citrus! fruits in southern Cali- 
fornia is estimated at $11,000,000. All the yearly 
products of farms, fields, and orchards, stock ranches, 
mines, and factories of this section of thirteen counties 
make a iotal of nearly $103,000,000 every year. 

Now, this is only one corner of the Los Angeles 
territory. Wheat fields and great cattle ranges are 
being cut up into irrigated farms for the many new- 
comers which every season brings. 

The last four years have seen, too, the rapid regen- 
eration of the mining industry in Nevada and the 
opening of one of the largest and richest gold camps 
in history. Tonopah, Goldfield, Bullfrog, and the new 
camp, Manhattan and Searchlight, in Nevada, the 
Death Valley, Mojave Desert, and San Bernardino 
County camps, California, adjoining, are the new 
centres of mining activity. The Santa Fé and Salt 
Lake railroads, which skirt this section and run di- 
rectly to Los Angeles, are both building lines into the 
heart of these rich mining districts. 

It is the most rapidly growing city in the United 
States, not for any internal reasons, but because no 
section of North America is undergoing such extensive 
development as the territory tributary to Los Angeles. 
Four trunk railroad lines, with their many branches 
and communications, carry on the commerce between 
the city and all parts of its realm. These are the 
Santa Fé, the two lines of the Southern Pacific, and 
the Salt Lake road from the northeast, draining the 
great new mineral district. Its immediately adjoining 
territory is tied to the metropolis by hundreds of 
miles of suburban trolley lines, the whole comprising a 
street-car system that is not surpassed in the United 
States —and that means the world. 

One sees at once a concrete effect of all the sur- 
rounding growth within the city of Los Angeles itself. 
One observes first the erection of new mercantile 
houses, office buildings, hotels, and residences. Los 
Angeles leads all cities of its size, and many that are 
larger, in its outlay for building operations. In 1905, 
$15,482,000 was expended thus.. That was an in- 
crease of fifteen per cent. over the amount spent for 
the same purpose in 1904. The new buildings in- 
clude office structures, costly residences, hotels—among 
them the new Alexandria, one of the finest in the 
United States—and new store buildings. An interesting 
and significant fact is that there is practically no spec- 
ulative residence building here. The homes of Los 
Angeles are erected by those who live in them. 

This stirring progress of Los Angeles is not a fren- 
zied, inflated condition, and I will tell you why. The 
new residences are built and occupied by three classes 
of persons—those of Los Angeles itself, who are pros- 
pering ; those of rural or mineral California, southern 
Utah and Nevada, Arizona and northern Mexico, 
whose interests have given them sufficient wealth to 
enable them to establish beautiful homes in the me- 














tropolis ; and the third class is made up of those who 
come from all parts of the great area between the 
Rockies and the Atlantic Ocean to engage in business 
here or enjoy the calm comfort of the climate. Many 
of these three classes require offices to conduct their 
affairs. They must have stores in which to buy the 
necessities and luxuries. Consequently the shops grow 
and increase in number. This fact brings a horde of 
traveling men and others from the East on business. 
And this is an important condition for the hotels. 

The strictly tourist travel increases also. In the 
winter months it is from the East. In the summer 
months it is from Los Angeles’s own territory. The 
value of the manufactured products of Los Angeles in 
1905 was $45,000,000—double the output in 1900. The 
total deposits in the thirty-two banks of the city 
amount to $86,476,000—the best evidence of stable 
wealth. The clearances for 1905 were nearly $480,- 
000,000, an increase of forty per cent. over 1904—and 
the best evidence of healthy, commercial activity. 

The law of supply and demand is regulating opera- 
tions here. Six new office buildings, representing as 
many million dollars, are in course of construction or 
planned. Six new store buildings are soon to be 
erected—-one of these, for which the land was re- 
cently purchased, is to be among the largest in the 
country. The improvement of the Los Angeles har- 
bor, at San Pedro, at the cost of much money, to pro- 
vide for increasing Oriental commerce and that which 
will come with the completion of the Panama Canal, 
is an important and significant operation. The captur- 
ing of a whole river, the Owensk, which has its source 
at the great Mount Whitney, and the conducting of 
the waters of this stream to Los Angeles, 220 miles, 
through more than twenty tunnels, at a cost of $25,- 
000,000, is an enterprise that shows the foresight and 
the progressive spirit of the city. This project, when 
completed, will provide water enough for 2,000,000 
people and would complete the irrigation of the whole 
of Los Angeles County. Los Angeles is already the 
best-lighted city in America. The brilliant electric 
illumination of two of its principal streets is unique. 
The lighting system is to be extended to others. 

The substantial growth is due to two causes—to 
the natural and other advantages which I have men- 
tioned ; and, as much as all these, perhaps even more, 
to the progressive character of its leading men. The 
personality of a city is the composite personality of 
its strongest citizens. Many American towns are 
doomed to eternal insignificance by the niggardly, 
timid, short-sighted policy of their principal property- 
holders. In Los Angeles the reverse is a conspicuous 
fact. H. E. Huntington, who controls the street- 
railway system; R. A. Rowan & Co., the most exten- 
sive real-estate operators in the city; E. G. Earl, head 
of the Earl Fruit Company ; A. C. Billicke, I. N. Van 
Nuys, and J. B. Lankershim are among the first on 
the list of property owners. The Pacific Electric 
building, one of the largest office buildings in the 
West, was completed last year by the Huntington in- 
terests. R. A. Rowan & Co. will erect, this year, a 
ten-story office building which will cost $1,500,000. 
Mr. Billicke and Mr. Rowan constructed the Hotel 
Alexandria, just opened, and one of the finest in the 
United States. Mr. Van Nuys and Mr. Lankershim, 
also, built hotels in Los Angeles, and Mr. Hellman 
erected one of the largest office buildings in the city. 

Continued on page 283. 














THE ALEXANDRIA, A COSTLY NEW HOTEL 
RECENTLY OPENED IN LOS ANGELES. 














MODERN LOS ANGELES—LARGE BUSINESS BUILDINGS ON 
BROADWAY. 























Q A BIT OF OLD LOS ANGELES—SOME OF THE FEW REMAINING 


ADOBE HUTS. 


THE HEART OF THE BUSINESS SECTION OF LOS ANGELES, THE MOST RAPIDLY GROWING CITY IN AMERICA. 
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BIG RATIFICATION MEETING FOR FILLMORE AND DONELSON 
IN THE OLD BROADWAY TABERNACLE, NEW YORK. 


Events of Fifty Years Ago. 


FIFTY YEARS ago all New York City was discussing 

the big ratification meeting for the new American 
party candidates, Millard Fillmore and Andrew Jack- 
son Donelson, who were nominated for President and 
Vice-President, respectively, in Philadelphia. The 
meeting was held in the Broadway Tabernacle and 
3,500 persons were there. Such a ratification meet- 
ing had never been seen before, and there it was that 
those famous campaign sayings were born, 7. e.: ‘* The 
Federal Union, it must and shall be preserved,’’ “‘ I 
know no North, no South, no East, no West,’’ and the 
famous ‘‘One Constitution, one destiny.’’ Musical 
America took part in the long-talked of festival in 
honor of Beethoven, which was held in ‘‘ the most 
complete music hall in the world,’’ in Boston. Frank 
Leslie poked a deal of fun at those persons, ‘‘ hab- 
ited in bloomer costume,’’ who feared a war with 
England or France. He suggested that the health of- 
ficer halt all invading fleets at quarantine and then 
referred sarcastically to the steam battery being built 
in Hoboken by R. L. Stevens. 


JASPER’S 


{NOTICE.—Subscribers to LESLIE’s WEEKLY at the home office, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York, at the full subscription rates, namely, 
five dollars per annum, or $2.50 for six months, are placed on what is 
known as “ Jasper’s Preferred List,” entitling them to the early 
delivery of their papers and to answers in this column to inquiries 
on financial questions having relevancy to Wall Street, and, in emer- 
gencies, to answers by mail or telegraph. No additional charge is 
made for answering questions, and all communications are treated 
confidentially. A two-cent postage stamp should always be inclosed, 
as sometimes a personal reply is necessary. All inquiries should be 
addressed to ‘Jasper,’’ Financial Editor LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 225 
Fourth Avenue, New York.} 


T HAS been asked whether there was any more 
reason for a sudden drop in the stock market in 
February than there would have been in December 
or November, or six months ago. Yes; there was 
more reason in February, because the longer the bull 
movement continued, the nearer its end must have 
been. The longer high rates for money continued, 
the harder it was for the big gamblers to borrow the 
large amounts they required to sustain the market at 
abnormally high prices. When I say that one of the 
heaviest brokerage firms in New York was borrowing 
$60,000,000 at one time from our banks, it will be seen 
how reckless speculation had become. Conservative 
men on all sides began to demand a halt, and they were 
able, by united action, to compel it. When pools were 
unable to renew their enormous loans they faced the 
necessity of liquidation. As it always happens, those 
who were on the bull side lost no time in shifting 
to the bear side, and gave the reaction as strong an 
impulse as they could, thus compelling further liquida- 
tion and adding to their profits on short sales. Many 
who had been enticed into the market by reports of 
remarkable combinations, extra dividends, and valu- 
able rights found their slender margins wiped out, 
and were compelled to take heavy losses. 

It is the same old story—the insiders gather in the 
profits and the outsiders suffer the losses. It is not 
surprising that so eminent a public man as Senator 
Dolliver, of Iowa, asserted in a recent speech that a 
storm was brewing, ‘‘ and that the time is approach- 
ing when the citizens of the United States are going 
to make an inquiry into the right by which some men 
in a few years make hundreds of millions of dollars, 
rendering them capable of even overshadowing the 
national government.’’ 

The unsavory revelations regarding the Chicago, 
Hamilton and Dayton Railway, and the discovery that 
securities that bankers floated a few months ago as 

gilt-edged’’ are now defaulting on their interest, 
while those who juggled with these properties made 
millions in their various deals, justify Senator Dol- 
liver’s warning. So, too, with the Metropolitan Street 
Railway. Hardly five years ago the local traction com- 
pany in New York, known as the Metropolitan Rail- 
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HUGE STEAM BATTERY TO DEFEND NEW YORK CITY, BUILT BY 
R. L. STEVENS, OF HOBOKEN.—Copyright, Leslie’s Weekly. 


BEETHOVEN MUSICAL FESTIVAL AT BOSTON MUSIC HALL, IN 
WHICH THE WHOLE COUNTRY WAS INTERESTED. 


Marking the Old Trails. 


ZRA MEEKER, the pioneer orator and historian 
of Oregon, recently erected the first of a series 
of monuments that are to designate the old ‘‘ Oregon 
Trail.’’ The monument, which is a large granite 
shaft, was dedicated at Tenino, Wash., on a portion of 
the trail where, over fifty years ago, Mr. Meeker and 
his wife prepared supper by a subdued blaze, while 
other members of the ‘‘ prairie schooner ’’ party kept 
asharp lookout for Indians. Mr. Meeker is now on his 
way eastward from Seattle with a yoke of red oxen 
and a “‘ prairie schooner,’’ tracing the ‘* Oregon 
Trail ’’ all the way back to Indianapolis. The journey 
will lead him across the Blue Mountains, up the Snake 
River to Fort Hall, down the Sweetwater and the 
Platte River to its junction with the Missouri. It is 
expected that the whole trip will consume eight 
months. A movement is also on foot in Kansas to raise 
funds to mark the course of the old Santa Fé trail 
across that State. In the interests of this fund “‘ Trail 
Day ’’ was recently observed in Kansas schools. At- 
tention was also given to the history of the trail. 


HINTS TO MONEY-MAKERS 


way, was leased to a so-called “‘securities company ”’ 
on a guarantee of seven per cent. dividends, though 
such dividends were never earned, and the guarantee 
was unjustifiable. It never was, strictly speaking, a 
gilt-edged guarantee, but shareholders in the Metro- 
politan were not given an opportunity to know the 
facts. They were simply informed that they must do 
as they were told, and were assured that they were 
offered a good thing. At the end of five years, instead 
of a seven per cent. guarantee, they are offered a five 
per cent. stock. They were given no opportunity to 
investigate the books, or to unravel the tangles in 
which their property had been involved. Is it surpris- 
ing that the demand for an investigation of our cor- 
porations is increasing, and that the tendency to seek 
municipal control of public utilities is growing 
stronger ? 

President Ripley, of the Santa Fé, in a recent ad- 
dress, said that the railroads of the United States 
were owned by 338,000 stockholders, and that the 
men who controlled them were chosen by a majority 
of the stockholders. Is this true? Is it not true that 
the heads of our railway and other corporations ob- 
tain control by proxies which they secure from stock- 
holders, on the plea that it has been the rule for 
proxies to be willingly given? And is it not true that, 
in order to prevent an uprising of their stockholders, 
the corporations have so classified their directors that 
only a minority can be elected in any one year, so that 
it must take two or three years for the majority to 
obtain control of the property ? I have often pointed 
out the evil of giving proxies to selfish managers of 
our great corporations. Let the lid be taken off ; let 
the truth be told as to the enormous fortunes that in- 
siders have accumulated out of their manipulation of 
corporation affairs, and the insurance scandals will be 
dwarfed into insignificance. 

One little note, in connection with the annual re- 
ports of the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton, and the 
Pére Marquette systems, given out by the receiver 
not long ago, shows some of the sources of hidden in- 
come of our railroad magnates. The receiver of these 
properties, which, less than a year ago, were regarded 
as among the very best, but which are now in the 
throes of bankruptcy, says that immense orders were 
given for equipment which became a burden on the 
treasury of the company. It is notorious that large 
holdings of shares in car-equipment concerns have 
been given, for little or no returns, to some of the 
most noted railroad magnates in the country. It is 
their business to see that these equipment companies 
receive heavy orders, and the stockholders foot the 
bill. All the great railways have their inside corpo- 


rations handling fast freight, express, and other lines 
of business. These are not conducted for the benefit 
of the shareholders. They are soft snaps for the in- 
siders who have gotten them up. If the railroads 
want a fight with President Roosevelt they may get 
more than they expect, and they certainly will if a 
thorough, honest, and painstaking investigation by 
Congress, or some other constituted authority, of the 


Continued on page 254. 


Los Angeles. 
Continued from page 282. 


The ‘‘ moss-back ’’ element has small voice in the af- 
fairs of this one. 

Los Angeles has doubled its population during 
every decade for forty years, and made the last in- 
crease of one hundred per cent. during the last five 
years. The real-estate transactions amount to millions 
ina month. The activity is not, however, of a hys- 
terical or superficial sort. On this point I talked with 
Mr. R. A. Rowan, who is looked upon as the best 
judge of property and values in Los Angeles. 

‘* A large proportion of the business property of 
the city,’”’ said Mr. Rowan, ‘‘is held as a permanent 
investment. In some respects the situation is much 
the same as in New York. Operations are frequently 
conducted here on the ‘ ground-lease’ plan. The own- 
ers of property in many cases do not sell it, but give 
leases of thirty or fifty years to those who construct 
the buildings ; and when the lease expires, unless it is 
renewed, the building becomes the property of the 
owner of the land. This is the manner in which miles 
of the Astor property in New York were improved. 
Permanent investments in ground on the _ business 
streets here have been made by local capitalists as 
well as those in the east. Millions of dollars of San 
Francisco money have been invested in Los Angeles. 

** Those who have substantial interests in this city 
disapprove of any efforts to produce excitement or 
hysteria in real estate. There is none now and there 
will be none. Weare building here for permanency. 
We believe that within a decade Los Angeles will 
have a population of half a million inhabitants ; but 
we want no setbacks or periods of reaction which 
surely follow a condition not warranted by the sub- 
stantial facts. If you are writing about Los Angeles 
please be careful not to create the impression that 
there is extraordinary or feverish activity here. We 
have grown steadily and solidly in the past, and we 
want our progress to continue in the same sure 
path.”’ 
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MEssRS. GEORGE 
senior member ; 


BATTEN and William H. Johns, | 
of the firm of George Batten & Co., | 
the advertising experts, recently celebrated their 
fifteenth anniversary by tendering a dinner at the 
Aldine Association to Mr. George A. Macbeth, the | 
great glass man of Pittsburg. The occasion was of 

unusual interest from the fact that Mr. Macbeth 

was the first client of Messrs. Batten & Co., 


and 
they have retained his account through their entire 


business career. The occasion was doubly interest- 


ing, owing to the large number of magazine, weekly 
and daily newspaper men present. 

The house of George Batten & Co. has recently 
removed to iarger quarters at 11 East Twenty- 


fourth Street, occupying a whole floor in the new 
building owned by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
known all over the 
and has built itself 


up on the idea of giving its patronsa“™ 


Company. This firm is well 
world, has a large list of clients, 
square deal.”’ 
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Continued trom page 258 
management of our great railway sys- 
tems is undertaken at Washington. 

The general prosperity of the country 
Railway earnings show little 
or no diminution. In some lines of busi- 
ness, especially in the iron industry, the 
mad rush to buy at increasing prices 
seems to be subsiding. The outlook for 
the current year begins to revolve about 
the crop situation, and will do so, more 
and more, with the approach of warmer 
weather. Meanwhile, I do not look for 
a well-sustained recurrence of the bull 
movement, but rather for a quiet, liqui- 
dating, and fluctuating market, in which 
profits can be made by those who buy 
good properties on declines and hold them 
patiently for an upward turn. 


* Century a . can get no rating. 

“A Reader,”” Lawrence, Mass.: 
munications are not answered. 

‘ Alpha,” Louisville: 1. N. Y. Ont. and Western 
on reactions still looks favorable. Sodoes Am. Can 
preferred. 2. Erie first preferred looks the safest 
on your list, as things now are. 

a ug Washington: No reports from any of these 
prope rties are available excepting those that have 
been published. Of course they are all speculative. 
None is listed on any of the exchanges. The lumber 
company looks the best on ag list. 

”* Hoboken, N. J.: 1. He is not a me smber of 
the Stock Exchange, and 1 can get norating. 2. It 
is impossible to say when Malt preferred will | pay 
The new stock has not yet been 
issued. Under the reorganization plan the pre- 
ferred will be entitled to 4 per cent. at the outset. 

‘C.,”" Waterville, Me.: Yes; it was an inadvert- 

ence. 1. Greene Copper, as things are now. 2. I 
have no doubt that the prices of some of the non- 
dividend-paying and _ highly-speculative copper 
shares have been put too high. A tightening of 
the money market and one or two failures among 
the copper speculators might give the copper stocks 
a severe setback. 

“ Let,” Syracuse, N. Y.: 
common ranged in price last year from 17 1-2 
It is one of the low-priced railroad stocks that 
time during every bull 
movement. Whether the reaction has carried it 
down low enough to warrant its purchase at pres- 
ent is a matter for you to decide. On a reaction it 
might be a fair speculation. 

J..”’ Cleveland, O.: I would not 
Colorado Fuel, Rock Island, 
Hide and Leather common. With continuance of 
prosperous conditions and good crops the market 
may, and probably will, have periods of strength on 
which you can sell without loss. The recent report 
of Am. Woolen was especially favorable, and divi- 
dends on the common stock, it is said, are not un- 
likely to be declared this year, though this is by no 
means officiz al. 

*Patience,”’ Buffalo: 1. No report of any kind 
was presented to the shareholders at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the Havana Tobacco Company. It 
was stated, however, that information would gladly 
be given to any stockholder of record who might 
call on the president of the company and ask for 
the same. The only dividend that the sharehold- 
ers of the Havana Tobacco have had, to my knowl- 
edge, is a nice, fat, round cigar, given 
shareholder when the box was passed around at the 
annual meeting of the stoc kholde ors. 

‘C.,”" Canajoharie, N. Y.: The old preferred of 
the U. S. Leather C ompany has its right to divi- 
dends current and accrued, and therefore has a 
positive value. The common shares are only en- 
titled to dividends when declared, and it will be 
very easy for the reorganized company not to de- 
clare dividends on the common, and to make the 
holders of it very tired of their job. For this reason 


Anonymous com- 


Chicago Great Western 
2 to 25. 


sacrifice my 
American Woolen, or 


| ahead of it, and no preferred stock. 


to every | 


holders of the common have mostly joined in the re- | 


| organization plan, for they may have something to 


gain thereby. With holders of the old preferred it 
isa S wy rent matter. 

*Columbus, O.: My best judgment is that 
pe. must be obviously an element of chance in all 
such propositions. Your friend, and all those asso- 
ciated with him, tell me they have the greatest con- 
fidence in the property, and I believe that they ex- 
press their honest opinion. All reports from the 
Sierra Con. are in the line of impfovement. The 
local paper at Hillsboro, N. M., speaks very highly 
of this property and of the development work being 
done upon it. Much interest attaches to the erec- 
tion of the new steel mill. The property certainly 
has more than a mere speculative value, in view of 
the favorable reports made upon it by such an emi- 
nent enfineer r as Colonel Farish. 

J.,’’ Decatur, Ill: 1. You must be mistaken in the 
inference you have drawn. I have simply said that 
it would be better to buy a first-mortgage security 
on a property than to buy shares of a property 
which might represent no security at all. I have 
also said that the gentlemen chiefly interested in 
these properties were of excellent standing, and 
give the very best references. Uniformly, I have 
added that all such propositions must be somewhat 
speculative. They make a great deal of money if 
successful, or involve the customary losses if un- 
successful. 2. The new proposition to which you 
allude I know nothing of, excepting what has been 
printed. 

B.,"" New York: 1. Brooklyn Rapid Transit, I 
have been told again of late, is to be advanced by 
the pool which controls it as soon as the market 
justifies such action. The property seems to be im- 
proving, and has a good field for further develop- 
ment. The stock looks high for a non-dividend- 
payer. 2. Those who pretend to know all about 
Amalgamated declare that it is to be put on an § 
per cent. basis, and that this justifies its strength. 
3. Union Pacific has merit, and if bought on reac- 
tions and eotenty held will eventually justify its 
purchase. The threatened coal strike may affect 
Reading, a. for the present I am not advising its 
purchase. 5. I am unable to advise, as I know so 
little about the property. 

*p.,’’ Lebanon, Iil.: The decline in Colorado Fuel 
and in Reading was the natural result of the over- 
exploitation of their shares by the pools which had 
them in charge. Itis undeniable that the Steel 
Trust at one time sought to obtain control of the 
Colorado Fuel. Recently it has been reported that 
overtures to that end were again being made, 
coupled with an agreement with the Gould inter- 
ests (which predominate in Colorado Fuel) that a 
large amount of traffic would be turned over to the 
Wabash as part consideration. It is easy to see 


| that any such deal as this might favorably affect 
Wabash. Reading is so | 


Colorado Fuel as well as 
closely held that pools can easily sustain its price, 
and there is, therefore, danger ing getting on the 
short side. However, you must make up your mind. 

*R.,”’ Chicago, Ill.: 1. The purchaser of a stock, 


} whether he buys it ona margin or pays for it in full, 


is entitled to the dividends. 
“called ’ "in at any time. Time money is loaned for 
a specified “time.’’ 3. All of the low-priced rail- 
road stocks, such as Chicago Great Western, Erie, 
Rock Island, Southern Railway, Southwestern, and 
Wabash common, are attractive only in an active 


Call money can be 


and well-developed bull market, unless some favor- | 


Texas Pacific looks cheaper 
than most of the common stocks referred to, 
cause there is nothing but the bonded indebtedness 


able revelation regarding any one of them creates a | 
special demand for it. 


4. In such a 
market we have seen margins as high as 40 or 50 
points wiped out on some of the high-priced securi- 
ties recently. On low-priced securities 50 per cent. 
of their selling price ought to be safe. 5. The 

‘Statistical Tables.”’ a little booklet issued by 
Spencer Trask & Company, William and Pine 
streets, New York, will be sent you without charge 
if you will mention LESLIF’s WEEKLY. These will 
give you very valuable suggestions, 

* Long Island: 1. I see nothing particularly 
attractive in it. It has always seemed to me that, 
if one wanted to engage in a mining enterprise, or 
anything of a highly speculative character, with an 
expectation of making big profits at a moderate 
risk, it would be better to do as successful mining 
men have generally done, namely, buy the bonds of 
a promising mining company with a bonus of stock. 
These bonds represent a mortgage, and, if the prop- 
erty does not meet success, whatever it brings at 
sale would have to be divided among the mortgage 
or bond holders, so that they would be likely to re- 
ceive something for their money, while stockholders 
would receive nothing. On the other hand, if the 
mine should prove successful, the value of the stock 
would represent aclean profit, for the bonds nodoubt 
would be worth nearly par. 2. The president of the 
Mogollon Gold and Copper Company tells me that 
a few of the bonds, with a bonus of 50 per cent. in 
stock, still remain unsold, and that when these are 
disposed of no further bonds will be offered to the 
public, and that the stock, which has sold as high 
as $1.25 per share, will probably not be offered even 
at that price. The Albuquerque (N. M.) Morning 
Journal of March 2d reports that the building of 
the new railroad in the Mogollon Mountain district 
is rapidly advancing the value of all the mines in 
that section, and promises, within the next few 
months, to double their value. It adds, ‘The Mogol- 
lon district is, without doubt, the most valuable 
mineral section in New Mexico, and, with railway 
facilities, will be one of the most valuable mining 
districts in the United States.”’ I cannot go further 
intodetails. You can obtain the illustrated booklets 
and further facts by addressing Thomas J. Curran, 
president of the Mogollon Gold and Copper Com- 
pany, 290 Broadway, New York. } 

“W.,”’ Cincinnati, O.: 1. I should think Allis- 
Chalmers, at your low price, might offer you a 
chance for a turn, but you may not get it at the low 
figure you name. The preferred, with the possibili- 
ties of dividend, would be safer, of course. 2. Among 
the cheap common stocks, with possibilities, I would 
include American Can, Allis-Chalmers, United Box- 
board, American Malt, American Grass Twine, 
Havana Tobacco for a long pull, and Union Bag and 
Paper. Of course a change in prosperous condi- 
tions would depress all speculative securities. 3. 
zanee Pacific, Erie, Toledo St. Louis and Western, 

. Louis Southweste rn, and Wabash, have all had a 
saiaemas rise, but in an active, upward movement 
could be advanced considerably higher. I do not 
believe in getting into the market just at this time, 
unless one buys a dividend-payer like New York 
Ontario and Western, which has possibilities of great 
future developments. 4. The Financial Chronicle is 
the most conservative. 5. Atchison common, on re- 
ports of earnings, is as cheap as any of the stocks of 
its class. Efforts to put it to par have been re- 


6. I think better of the Big Four than of 
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peatedly made, and may be secured on the promise 
that the dividend will be made five per cent. 
B. and O. 
for a long pull. The fermer will some day sell 
much higher unless the railroad situation should 
change. 7. Friends of Chesapeake and Ohio have 
been advising its purchase of late, though for what 
reason I could not ascertain. A strike in the bitu- 
minous coal region would certainly be harmful. 
Furthermore, the apparent slackening in the de- 
mand for iron must affect the price of coke and 
coal. 8. After a severe reaction the tendency of 
the market is toward liquidation for some consider- 
able time, as a rule. After a period of stagnation 
and low prices it is generally safe to begin to buy. 
9. Mr. Rogers is still in New York. 


Continued on page 25 


Gille Razor 


NO STROPPING _NO HONING 


the... 


World-Famed Blade 
OF FINEST STEEL 


‘* The Gillette” Blade is 
made of steel of neolithic 
hardness, fused and rolled 
into plate under a_ ther- 
molytic heat, and tempered 
by the most wonderful 
process of the twentieth 
century. 

20 to 40 satisfying shaves 
from each bla 

** The Gillette’’ saves $52.00 
each year. 

** The Gillette ’’ saves 15 days’ 
time each year. 

‘* The Gillette ’’ keeps the face 
clean, smooth, wholesome, 
and free of rash. 

10 EXTRA BLADES, 

20 SHARP EDGEs, 

GOOD FOR A YEAR 50 CNIS 
At This Low Price, No Blades Exchanged._ 
OUR NEW COMBINATION SET with razor, including 
soap and brush in silver holders for traveling men, 
Sold by Leading Drug, Cutlery and Hardware Dealers. 
Ask to see them and for our booklet, 


or write for our special trial offer. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 
Times Building, New York 
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Pacific 
Coast | 
Tours | 


JUNE 1 TO SEPTEMBER 15, 1906 


with choice of 
irect routes, 
round-trip 


To Los Angeles 

San Francisco 
San Diego rates will be: 
From Chi- 


cago, $75.00; from St. Louis, $69.00; 


from other points, proportionately low. 
For tour in one direction via Puget 
Sound and Portland, rates will be: 
From Chicago, $88.50; from St. Louis, 
$82.50; from other points proportion- 
ately low. 

During special periods even lower rates 
will be available. The usual low rates will also 


be in effect for trips to Colorado, Utah, Wyom- 
ing, the Black Hills and Yellowstone Park. 





It will be a pleasure to help plan your tour. 


Tours,”” will answer nearly all your questions and t 


with choice of 

irect routes, 
round-trip rates 
will be: From 
Chicago, $75.00; 
from St. Louis, $69.00; from other 
points, proportionately low. For tour 
in one direction via California, rates 
will be: From Chicago, $88.50; from 
St. Louis, $82.50; from other points 
proportionately low. 

Rates to Spokane, Wash., will be $5.00 


less than those quoted above. Rates to Helena, 
Butte and Anaconda, Mont., will be $10.00 


less than those above. 


To Seattle 
Tacoma 
Portland 


Our handsome new booklet, ‘‘ Pacific Coast 
he others will receive personal attention. The 


use of this booklet will save you the troublé of getting and combining the separate ones of the 


many different_roads. 
An expenditure of a penny and a minute will 


send it to 


Burlington 





secure a copy of “Pacific Coast Tours.” Just 


write these words above your name and address on a postal and 


P. S. EUSTIS 
285 “Q” Building, Chicago 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from page 284 


** J.,” White Plains, N. Y.: Will endeavor to do so. 

‘J. J.H.,” Providence, R. L: 
munications are not answered. 

**M..”’ Parsons, W. Va.: I am unable to advise re- 
garding the company. It has not made a report to 
the Stock Exchange. 

“Lt.” Summerville, N. J.: I have no information 
that justifies me in giving an opinion. 
nected with the property are very bullish on it. 

“Ss. St..”"” New York: believe the new merger 
plan ought to be helpful to Chicago Terminal if it 
ean be carried through on the lines laid down. 

**M..”’ Syracuse, N. Y.: I know very little beyond 
what has been publicly advertised regarding them. 
The securities are not dealt in on the exchanges. 

* HL.” Chatham, N. Y.: Reports from the property 
have been very favorable, and purchases have been 
made at considerably higher prices. 
know nothing about it. 

** H.,”’ Marion, O.: It is a 
have nothing to do. 


matter with which I 


have heard of a lot of people who have gotten rich 
minding their own business. 

‘Nevada Mines’’: A map of the new gold-min- 
ing camps, marking the more recent discoveries and 
locations in Nevada, will be sent you without charge 
if you will address William Fillmore Kendrick, ‘The 
Seville,’’ Denver, Col. 


FLORIDA OPPORTUNITIES If interested, send ten cents, 


Anonymous com- | 


Personally I | 


I am kept busy minding my | 
own business in the conduct of this department. I | 


LESLIE’S 


2. Prospects are reported as favorable. 3. Detroit 
Southern preferred was last quoted at from 32 to 
36, assessment paid. The Detroit, Toledo and Iron- 
ton 2d preferred was quoted at from 10 to 14. 


*Inquirer,’’ Baltimore, Md.: Nevada-Utah aue- 


| thorized an issue of $1,000,000 bonds, convertible 


into stock at par. These bonds have been con- 


| verted into stock, leaving the company free from 


Those con- | 


bonded indebtedness. Half the capital stock is in 
the company’s treasury. 

“*M..”’ Newburg, N. Y.: 1. No stocks of such a 
character are considered in the investment class. 
Obviously, they must, from their very nature, be 
highly speculative. For that reason I would be in- 
clined to take a good profit if I had it, and let some- 
one else get the last cent. 2. It is speculative and 
by no means an investment. 

“Pp.” Kroxville, Tenn.: 
capital of $5,000,000, par value $25, and about 
$500,000 of 5 per cent. debentures. It is in strong 
hands, and although the ore is of low grade, there is 
such an abundance of it, and it is so cheaply con- 


Tenn. Copper has a 


| centrated, that the property is very favorably re- 


It isa very large producer of copper and 
As long as the 


garded. 
has an up-to-date minagement. 


| price of copper remains high, it can be run profit- 
| abl 


and we «ill mail you for one year our * Magazine of Op- | 


portunities.” Jacksonville Development Co., Jacssonville, Fla. 





ge, TY PEWRITERS wk: 


r Machines 4 Mfr's Prices. Rented Anywhere. Rentappiled 
Write torCacalog § Typewriter Emporium, 2u2 LaSalle St. Chieago 


Ideal mild climate. Ranches, Colonization Lands, Small 
Farms, Peach Orchards, Country Home Sites. (Corre 
spondence invited from dealers, investor, or homeseeker. 
Mortyayve land notes for sale. PAVEY, Dallas, Texas. 











and Liquor Habit curedin10 
to 20 days. No pay tiilcured.e 
Write DR. 4. .. STEPHENS CO., 
Depte!. 4, Lebanon, Ohio. 








DETECTIVES 


Shrewd men wanted in every community, to act under instruc 
tions; previous experience not necessary. Send for free book 
of particulars. 


AS 


G. F. 


Grannan's Detective Bureau 80 Cincinnati, Ohio. 


T H M A I want to 
tell all who 

are afflicted with Asthma, what 

cured me atter 46 years of suffering. 
Alexander, 44 1-2 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 





HOBO or TKAWP WIG, 506. Whiskers, 2h Wax 
Nose, lic. Joining Paste, 0c. Grease Paint to 
represent sunburn, 5c, Liner to blacken eye, 
10e,. Clay Pipe.5e. Entire Outfit, $1.10. Send 
4c.-staip for our large Catalog of Plays, Wigs, 
Make-up material and * The Art of Making 
Up.” .. TRADEMORE CO., Toledo, 0. 





Mining Companies 
Will please send their prospectuses 
to “‘ Investor,’’ care Leslie’s Weekly, 
225 Fourth Ave., New York City.... 








DON'T WORRY ABOUT YOUR FEET! 

corn killing plasters 

Removes corns, callous, 

skin. Leaves no re- 

SOMATA IS i Ponceand comfort 
Sample pkg. (4 plasters), by mall Only, 10c, 

BEST SUPPLY CO.,, So'e Mfrs., Dept. 3, Jollet, IL, 


Send 25e today for pkg. 
Sy warts. Relieves the pain 
combined. Cure guaranteed or money back. At drug 
Send us your name and addressand 

you will receive without cost our 

latest book. Squab raising is fasei- 


(12 plasters) of CORNO 
rn of bunion. Builds new 

and shoe stores, or by mai! postpaid. 
nating and profitable. The book 





explains how to start on a paying 
basis. We are breeders and import- 


ers of the highest grades of squab 


stock—the kinds that breed heavy, 
white-fleshed squabs. Visit our 
farm when you are near Philadel- 


phia. Write for book to-day. 


Preston Pigeon Form CO., Swarthmore Ave., Morton, Po. 














24 ART GEMS 25c. 


\ SERIES OF 24 ENTRANCING 


Studies of the 
Human Form Divine 


BY FAMOUS MASTERS 

Beautifully reproduced in book form on 
amel paper. Full length, size 6x9. 
id, together with choice illustra- 


GORDON GRAY CO. 
1214 Sheffield Ave., Dept. 4, CHICAGO. 




















REE My treatment is the only absolute 
Specific and cure for drug habits. 


REATMENT It is the only one 


47 


that contains the 

U N Ti L vital principle. 1 will treat any 

Cc U K E D Write for trialto-day. State kind 
and quantity of drug used. 


drug user Free until Cured. 
DR. WATERMAN, 14 LEXINGTON AVE., Koom 38, NEW YORK 





$513.00 Clear Profit in 51 Days ‘t°™ 


an in- 
vestment of $135.00 is the result from the 
operation of one of our Box Kall Alleys at 
Sullivan, Ind, Why not go into this business 
yourself?) You may enjoy similar re- 
suits; any way it offers big results on 








the investment. 
in use. 
Bowling (same for amusement and physical exercise. 


st Wiil pay bigin any town. 3000 now 

iis is no Gambling device, but a splendid 
Patronized by the best people of both sexes. Booklet 
and information free. WRITE TO-DAY. Amertean Box 
Rall Co., 1800 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 











Come 
Plete 
relief, 
matural sleep, vigorous health, 
permanent cure. FREE Book 23A. Write 
P. HAROLD HAYES, BUFFALO, N. ¥. 





| time it might be well to keep out 


K.,””’ Hartford, Conn.: 1. I donot so understand 
it. 2. A speculative crowd, as I have frequently 
said, dominates the Rock Island and ’Fiisco sys- 
tems. Whenever the crowd gets ready to resume 
dividends on ’Frisco second preferred the stock will 
no doubt advance. Unless you are advised from the 
inside, you had better leave the stock alone. 
do not believe it should, in view of its need of work- 
ing capital, although it is too early to estimate the 
possibilities. 

“T..” St. Louis: 1.’Frisco 2d preferred, on a 
non-dividend-paying basis, may sell somewhat 
lower, but, considering its record, it does not look 
like a bad speculation. Rock Island preferred has 
greater merit. 2. North American, at par, seems 
to be readily absorbed, and pays a fair return on the 
investment. 3. I have said before that the history 
of the General Electric Company shows that, like 
the steel and iron industry, it is either a prince or a 
pauper. With a decline of prosperous conditions 
it might suffer severely. In such a marketa man’s 
margins ought to be very liberal-—from 25 per cent. 
to 50 per cent. of the purchase price, 

* B.,’’ New York: 1. Allis-Chalmers common sold 
last year as low as 13. 
advance. The company is, no doubt, in much bet- 
ter condition and its earnings are increasing. The 
preferred looks more attractive than the common. 
Col. Fuel is altogether too speculative and erratic to 
follow with safety. 2. Corn Products Refining 
common, which is now being issued, and which will 
doubt'ess be listed, looks as attractive as any of the 
low-priced industrials. The preferred will probably 
begin to pay quarterly dividends of 1 3-4 per cent. in 
June, and itis said that about 1 1-2 per cent. wi'l 
be earned on the common, if not more. Just at this 
of the market 
until the extent of the reactionary spirit is dis- 
closed. 

NEw YorRK, March 15th, 1906. 
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Mining Notes of Special Interest. 
EVER WAS such a copper market 
seen as this winter. There is very 


JASPER. 


| little spot copper to be had, and the 


| 





| $1,200. 


ORPHINE 





smelters are working to their limit. 


Many mines have orders for six months | 


ahead, and prices have reached the top 
level. This surely is the copper age in 
minerals, and the rich copper mine is 
about as valuable as the average profit- 
able gold mine. 


a 


**S.,”” New London, Conn.: 1. I understand it has. | 


3. I | 


It has therefore had quitean | 


OME STARTLING stories are coming | 


from Cripple Creck about rich strikes. 
One verified story was that a streak of 
ore along the hanging wall assayed fifty 
dollars to the pound, or $100,000 to the 
ton. 
inches wide, but almost of pure gold. 
The ‘‘east side’’ will have a boom as a 
result of this remarkable discovery. 

* o 


Business Chances Abroad. 


HE BUREAU of Manufactures has 
issued a pamphlet on motor-cars. 
It seems that there is an excellent op- 


This vein was from one to three | 


portunity in India for the American | 
makes ranging in price from $900 to | 


The American and French now 
control New Zealand and Australia, but 
must keep at it for the Englishmen are 
waking up. There is an opening in 
Belgium, where Germany controls this 
trade. 


PECIAL AGENT BURRILL writes 
that China is a good field for Ameri- 

can dairymen and horticulturists to study. 
He thinks that expert examination will 
elicit evidence going to show the pos- 
sibility of putting American butter and 
fruits in the Chinese markets in con- 
stantly increasing quantities. He urges 
investigation, calls attention to the suc- 
cess of others, particularly Australia, 
and says an opportunity is offered for 
extending the export trade of the Pacific 
by adding all kinds of fresh materials, 
in refrigerator ships, to the canned goods 


| that go out now. 


| ing Syrup the best remedy for their children. 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 


Mothers will find Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
25c. a bottle. 


Children will take Piso’s Cure without objection. because 
its taste is pleasant. At druggists’. 25c. 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN 
are BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25c. a box. 





Tue firm of Sohmer & Co. give a written guarantee 
to every purchaser of a piano of their make, that if the 
instrument does not give entire satisfaction, and is not in 
every way as represented, they will take it back and re- 
fund the money. ‘lhe firm has never been compelled to 


take back an instrument, which speaks volumes for their | 


aay | 


excellence and high rank. 
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CRYSTAL 


Domino 
Tey.\ 3 
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HAVEMEYERS & ELDER. 
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Sold only in 5b. sealed boxes! 


IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR” 
NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE. 


HIGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD. BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE. 
e~a By grocers everywhere. Gx 








































































s Motor Boats, Row Boats, 
Mullins Steel Boats jisiit, sod Fishing Boats 
built of steel with air 
chamvers in each end like 
a life boat. F ‘r, more 
bnoyant, practically inde- 
structible, don’t leak, dry 
out and are absolutely Write for Catalogue 
safe, They can’t sink. No caulking, no bailing, no trouble. Every boat is guar- 
anteed. Highlyendorsed by sportsmen. The ideal boat for pleasure, summer re- 
sorts, parks, ete. pH W. H. MULLINS COMPANY, 117 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio. 


































© Cupid is our best agent. 
For Easter Gifts He tinds places for Diamond 
Rings every day and we fill his orders, opening a contiden- 
tial charge account with each of his clients. The goods are 
delivered atonce. Weas 


No Security, No Endorsements, No Interest. 
Write today for copy of our little booklet, “How Easity You Can 
WEAR AND OWN A DIAMOND.”’ It answers every question. Tells how 
you can select any article from our million-dollar stock; have it 
sent on approval, paying only one-fifth the cost on delivery and the 

balance in eight equal monthly payments. Our prices are from 
10 to 15 per cent lower than theordinary spot-cash retail jeweler. 
= ¢ A copy of our handsome new Catalogue, containing 66 
Sale 2 Se = pages, 1,000 beautiful f!lustrations, will be mailed you, 
T DIAMOND CUTTERS together with booklet mentioned above. We offer you 
t | Watchmakers, Jewelers the opportunity of selecting In the privacy of yourown 
Tm Dept.c 16 92 State St. home, anything you may wish from our million-dollar 
BROS&CO.ic Chicago, ill., U, S. A. Write for copy today, mailed free. 
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SHAVING 
yale 4 


«BETTER SAFE THAN SORRY ” 


Don’t allow yourself to be persuaded into buying something recom- 
mended as ‘‘ just as good ” as Williams’ Shaving Soap. 


An experiment with one of these ‘: just as good “ kinds may leave you 
with a stubborn and serious face disorder. 


Williams’ Shaving Soaps have a reputation of nearly three-quarters of 

a century back of them—a reputation for purity and for always leaving 

the face soft, smooth and free from irritation. Isn't such a 

guarantee worth more than the few pennies saved on in- 
lerlor soaps ? 

Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving Tablets, Toilet Waters, Talcum Powder, Jersey Cream 

Toilet Soap, Williams’ Tar Soap, etc., sold everywhcre 
Williams’ Shaving Stick (Trial Size) sent for 4c. in stamps 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 


HW vite for ** The 


Glastonbury, Conn. 





Shavers’ Guide and Correct Dress? 


> It’s free. 









The Best 
Bitter 
Liqueur 









BOONEKAMP, 


Underberg 


Is good for one and all. A delicious drink—sim- 
ulates, appetizes and creates good temper. The hap- 
piest home is that where health is a matter of course— 
sickness unknown. 

For half a century UNDERBERG Boone- 
kamp BITTERS—“ Always the same’’—has been 
a boon and ble:sing to thousands of families. 

It tones up the system and keeps it at “tcp-notch.” 
Enjoyable as a cocktail and better for you 

Over 6,000,006 bottles imported to U.S. 


At Grocers, Wine Merchaat:, Hotels, Cafes, Clubs and Restaurants. 


BOTTLED ONLY BY H. UNDERBERG ALBRECHT, RHEINBERG, 
GERMANY, SINCE 1846. 


LUYTIES BROTHERS GenlAg’ts 
Model Wine Cellars, 204 William Street,New York. 
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DR. WHITEHALL’S 


RHEUMATIC CURE 


# WILL CURE YOUR RHEUMATISM 





nn 


We want to prove this fact by sending you a sample without cost. 

Ten years of successful use of this remedy in hospital and private prac- 
tice by hundreds of physicians has demonstrated the fact that it removes 
the acid from the system, controls its formation, and dissolves recent 
deposits, 

Remember it costs you nothing to try the remedy that gives sure results. 
Write to-day and we will mail you a trial box, Sold by all druggists at 
50c. a box, or by 


She DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO. 
266 N. Main St., South Bend, Ind. 
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A LIFE INSURANCE 
Policy in 


The PRUDENTIAL. 


It bears the Company’s Guarantee 
that it will be paid immediately upon 
becoming a claim, a time when the 
family is usually in greatest need. 


AT MATURITY 


It may be converted into a temporary or a life income for 
the beneficiary. It may be left in trust with the Company 
at annual interest. If drawn in cash, the proceeds may pay 
for a house, or a farm, or educate the children, or in fact, do 
anything that ready money will do. 

What other asset is unshrinkable in value, or can serve 
sO many immediate uses ? 

Write for rates at Your Age to Dept. S. 

You may be surprised to 
learn how little a policy will 
cost you. 


ThePrudential| Shines 


Insurance Company RENGTH C 
of America. BRALTA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
President. 


























Home Office: 
NEWARK, W. J. 











LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


Life-insurance Suggestions. | 


(NOTICE. —This department is intended for the 
information of readers of LasLig’s WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 

| life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address ‘ Hermit,”’ Lesiie’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York. ] 


F THE recommendations of the Arm- 
strong committee are enacted into 
law an immense saving will be effected 
in conducting the insurance business, all | 
of which should inure to the benefit of 
policy-holders either in a lowering of | 
premium rates or an increase in the 
amount of policy payments when due. 
Hundreds of thousands will be saved by | 
the cutting off of legislative bureaus, | 
and hundreds of thousands more in sal- | 
aries and expenses. Speculation with) 
insurance funds will be stopped, which 
will eliminate heavy risks and the en- 
richment of insurance officials at the ex- 
pense of their policy-holders. All this 
ought to cheapen life insurance and help 
to bring the whole business down to a 
simple, common-sense basis. Public sen- 
timent is more favorable to a reduc- 
tion in rates than an increase in divi- 
dends, on the principle that ‘‘a bird in| 
the hand is worth two in the bush.’’ The} 
life companies will do well to give heed 
to this sentiment. It is useless, and| 
even worse than useless, in view of the | 
revelations of the past year, for any| 
insurance company to take the position 
that the public does not understand the 
intricacies of the insurance business, its | 
multifarious risks and responsibilities, and 
that there will be no yielding now to ‘*‘ pub- | 
lic clamor’’ in this matter of reduced | 
rates, etc. The trouble is that there has | 
been altogether too much mystery and| 
complexity in the conduct of the business, 
much more than there will ve any need 
of if the abuses under consideration are 
stopped and affairs administered on an 
honest, simplified, economical basis. Un- | 
less the companies are willing to accede 
promptly and cheerfully to such reason- 
able modifications and restrictions as are 
required by the Armstrong committee, 
they cannot hope to regain public con- 
fidence. They must listen and heed or 
the people on whom they depend will 
have none of them. 


“O.,”” Fremont, Neb.: 1. A twenty-year life in 
the Northwestern Life, of Milwaukee, is an excel- 
lent policy of its kind. 2. The company stands 
well and has a successful management. 

““Solvent,’”’ Dover, Del.: I see no reason why 
you should not be entirely satisfied with the policy 
offered you by the New England company to which 














you refer. It is true that it has not as large a sur- 
plus as the New York company, neither has it as 
large an amount of liabilities. Many of the smaller 
| companies are just as strong as their largest com- 
petitors. 

*Economy,’’ Elmira, N. Y.: There are so many 
forms of life insurance—that is, so many different 
kinds of policies 


of payment required. I suggest that you drop a 
line to *‘ Department S, Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J.,”’ stating your age and asking 
regarding the ditferent forms of policies issued and 
the rates for the same. You will find that there is 
little difference in the charges and benefits of the 
various companies. 


H.,’’ Windham, N. Y.: 1. If the New York Life | 


Insurance Company has not sent you a proxy to fill 
out, it will do so if you will ask for one. If ycu will 
sign it in blank, have it witnessed, and send :t to 
me, I will gladly represent you at the annual meet- 
jing. 2. | certainly would not surrender the policy, 
because you would have to sacrifice too much. The 
proposed insurance legislation, as well as the dispo- 
sition of all the large companies to do things better, 
will give you a fair settlement of your twenty-year 


endowment at the end of the period. | 


** Prudential’’: I am afraid that your questions 
involve a legal opinion which I am not prepared to 
give. 
address the company’s officers. They are obliged to 
conform with the terms of the contract, whatever 
the terms may be, and, as a rule, all companies pre- 
fer to fill their contracts acceptably rather than to 
have a question arise that may take them into the 
courts. If the contract does not cover the case, and 
it is a question of convenience solely, it is still for 
the company to settle how far it will meet the 
wishes of its clients. 


Ki. Maren. 


A New Zealand Exposition. 


| NEW ZEALAND will hold an interna- | 
- tional exhibition from November, 


11906, to April, 1907, at Christchurch. 

New Zealand offers a splendid outlet for 
'the manufactures of other countries. 
The imports of the colony last year, two- 
thirds of which were manufactured arti- 
cles, amounted to $65,000,000. The pop- 
| ulation of the colony is placed at 850,000. 
| Manufacturers are urged to appoint rep- 
| resentatives and to send such exhibits as 
will show the nature and finish of their 
work and which are suitable for so pro- 
gressive a colony. 





“ PISO’S.CURE FOR 1, 


+ CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. on 
a Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. 1 2 
“> in time. Sold by druggists. 


“ CONSUMPTION 





that it would take more space | 
than I can give to enumerate them all and the rates | 


The straightest and easiest way would be to ~ 


March 22, 1906 


DAINTY 
DELICIOUS 
DIGESTIVE 











LIQUEUR 


Peres Chartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


Known as Chartreuse 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotel 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York 


<f é y Xs 
Sole Agents for United States. 






O skimping - 
N of the best 


old-world hand pro- 


cesses. Only purest juices used. 


COOR’S 


Ghampagne 


The standard wine of America. 











THE ADVENTURES OF 
NERVY NAT 
are carefully collected and gathered in a 
neat binding for the purpose of distribution 
among his many admirers. Upon receipt 
of $.85 we will send this book to any 
address, postage prepaid. 











JUDGE COMPANY, New York 








Advertise in Leslie’s Weekly 








O two guesswork cocktails 
are alike. CLUB COCK- 


perfection. Which is to be 
D. opreferred? CLUB brand. 
Insist upon having it. 

Seven kinds—Manhattan, Mar- 
tini, Vermouth, Whiskey, etc. 

G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO, p.opsiccors 


| | Hartford New York London 
oa 


the Jub 


MARTINE 
Cocktails 





sore eves Py [SAACHOMESONS EYE WATER 


— 
4 


| 



















































MUST BE DRY. 
‘* Have yez had yer breakfast yit, Moike ?”’ 
‘* Not a dhrop.” 


WILSON 


Thats All! 














Everybody is singing 





— 


My darkeyed Mex-i-co! 


#3 . 
Mex-i-co! 





Those who have made the trip are singing also the praises 
of the new semi-weekly through vestibuled modern train, the 


“Mexico-St. Louis Special” 


VIA THE 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE, 


TEXAS & PACIFIC RAILWAY, INTERNATIONAL & GREAT 
NORTHERN RAILROAD (LAREDO GATEWAY), AND 
THE NATIONAL LINES OF MEXIco. 


The train leaves St. Louis at 9.00 a.m. Tuesdays and 
Fridays, arriving City of Mexico at 8.30 p. m. Thursdays and 
Sundays—a 60-hour run. 

Compartment, Observation and Standard 
Drawing Room Sleeping Cars and Dining Car. 


Call on LOCAL AGENT, or address H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





























‘Artists’ Proofs Worth Keeping. 
The Best Advertising Medium is A FEW EXTRA artists’ proofs are 


1S made each week of every illustra- 
ost LESLIE’S ot tion appearing in this paper, beauti- 
WEEKLY 


fully brought out on heavy coated paper. 


| We will send any cut of less than a 
|page upon receipt of five cents, with 
-|two cents additional for postage ; full- 

page cuts, including outside cover, for 

FOR MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS 

we have made the cure of Blood Poison a 
specialty. Blood Poison Permanently Cured. 
ou can be treated at hae under same guar- 














ten cents, two cents for mailing. Give 
date of issue, number of page, and name 
of picture. Address Picture Depart- 
ment, Judge Company, 225 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York. 















STRICTLY FIRST- 









anty. Capital $500, We solicit the most | Intending purchasers of a 
obstinate cases. If yea hk ave exhausted the old 1! CLASS Piano, or Piano and Selt-Player combined, 
methods of treatment and still have aches | should not fail to examine the merits of the world- 
and pains, Mucous Patches in Mouth, Sore | renowned 
Throat, Pimples, Copper-Colored Spots, Ulcers 
end part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows 
alling out, write for proots of cures. 100-page 
Book Free. pag 
COOK REMEDY Co. 





374 MASONIC TEMPLE, + Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 





| PIANOS 


and the ‘‘SOHMER -CECILIAN” Inside Players, 
which surpass all others. 
Catalogue mailed on application. 


ACTHONBSONS F an SOHMER & COMPANY, New York. 


Warerooms: 











NIAL. 








LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


SQ. wary 


| een Se - 


SEE AMER CA FIRST 
sn SEE YELLOWSTONE PA 


©].NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 












BUT FIRST OF ALL 


%, : 
It's the place to go for a week, a month, or the season. Superb in its outing-posibilities. 
’ greatest of Nature’s wonders; the finest coaching trip in America. 

“Wonderland 1906,"--Six Cents,—tells about it. Go via the 


GARDINER GATEWAY 


AND THE 





A. M. CLELAND, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Send Six Cents for “Eastward Through the Storied Northwest.” 

















LOW ONE WAY RATES 


CALIFORNIA 


FROM 


Chicago $33.00 
St. Louis $30.00 


EVERY DAY 
To April 7th, 1906 


Union Pacific 


and 


Southern Pacific 


Many hours quicker to San Francisco via Omaha 
than any other route. 









Inquire of 


E. L. LOMAX, Gen. Pass. Agent 
Omaha, Neb. 





NNAURIDUS WA/TING 


BALL-POINTED PENS ("ser") 


Suitable for writing in cvery position; glide over any 
paper; never scratch or spurt. 
Made in England of the finest Shoffield rolled steel, ar.-P 


more durabie, and are aliead ot all others 


INTED pens are 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


AUWAYS TOP - 


Buy an assorted sample box of 2& pens for 25 cts., and choose a pen te 
suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it! 


POST FREE FROM 
H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 ‘WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


or any Stationery Store. 





\ FALLS 9 HOURS FROM NEW YORK VIA NEW YORK CENTRAL. 












LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


To brand a beer “Pure,” but 












actual purity means to double 
the cost of the brewing. That 


is how we attain it. 


Schlitz, beer is brewed in absolute 
cleanliness, and cooled in filtered 
ar. Then it is aged tor months 
to avoid causing biltousness, then 
filtered through white wood pulp. 


Then every bottle 1s sterilized. 





That is why Schlitz, 1s unique 


tor its 


purity. 







or 


AA 


Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 
Common beer is sometimes substituted 
for Schlitz. 


To avoid being imposed upon, see that 
the cork or crown ws branded Schlitz. 





